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HE PSYCHICAL SCIENCE CONGRESS 


F. CLAIRVOYANCE. 
By PROFESSOR ALFRED A. ALEXANDER, 
(of Brazil). 
Ill. 

T Struck with the repetition of this occurrence, I 
Wrote to my friend Sr, Augusto Elias da Silva, a resi- 
lent of Rio, asking him to find out in one of his sit- 
tings the cause of the child’s behavior. My friend 
lid ime the favor to inquire, and afterwards repliec 
hat it was a spirit that was influencing her. 
begged in another letter that this spirit might be 
yoked in the presence of a clairvoyante and that a 
scription might then be sent of-ite personal ap- 
fearance, for I thought it probable that it was an 
mole of mine who had died about a year before. In 
‘dream which my wife had about him, he had in- 
‘aired with the greatest interest after the child. 
‘On the 8th of April, 1884, Sr. Elias da Silva wrote 
Ome saying: “I have made the desired evocation. 
, clairvoyante described the spirit as being of me- 
fum stature, stout in body, with large brown eyes 
nd full beard, but no moustache—hair half gray, a 
bddish mark near the nostril, general expression of 
ee agreeable. The spirit is aware of his state, and 
ys it was he who interfered with the child to call 
tion; but on my telling him he was doing harm 
e latter he promised not to continue—this on 
he night of the 6th inst. Let me know, friend, if 
he description is correct. He says that he wishes 
mmunicate with you.” 
a were, in fact, the characteristics of my uncle 
referred to—except the beard—but to this ex- 
(for reasons now to be mentioned) I attach 
importance. I sent some photographs to 

da Silva to be submitted to the elairvoyante 
d gi ji cription, so that she might 


TRUTH WEARS NO MASK, BOWS AT NO NUMAN SHRINE, SEEKS NEITHER PLACE NOR APPLAUSE: SHE ONLY ASKS A NEARING. 
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beard to please the ladies.” In his lifetime he was 
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was I evon aware that such an individual extatedher 


of a jocular disposition, even in his fiftieth year, and | that I made his acquaintance for the first time at ənt 


this and other humorous sayings were standing jokes 
of his whenever he got shavel, or had his hair cut. 

It must be added that after the night of the 6th of 
April, 1784, the child Zenobia ceased from her re- 
peated crying and alsrm, although, of course, she 
was afterwards subject to the occasional c’ ildish 
troubles natural to her age. 

In reply to your letter I authorize you to make 
what use you like of my testimony in favor of tte 
spiritist doctrine. I am ready to give any other ir- 
formation that you may require. This letter is 
signed by me and by the persons of my famiy who 
witnessed these occurrences...... © 

AGOSTINHO DINIZ GUIMARAENS, 
CLARA PIMENTEL. 
JUSTINA DE AZEVEDO PIMENTEL. 
CAETANO DINIZ JUNQUEIRA GUIMARAENS. 
VALENZA, STATE OF Rio DE JANEIRO, December 
16, 1892. 

Sr. Agostinho Guimaraens adds in a postal card, 
dated December 23, 1892, that <‘the cupboard had its 
history, for a short time after, when the child could 
‘speak better and was In ä calm frame of mind, she 
told them that she had seen a man standing by it, 
who offered bread to her when she passed and that 
this had frightened her and made her cry.” 

The two letters written by Sr. Elias da Silva to Sr. 
Agostinho have been sent to me, and I can, there- 
fore, certify that the quotations made [rom them are 
correct. Ihave called upon Sr, Agostinho Guimar- 
aens. He did not recollect how many photographs 
he sent to Rio; but he tells me that, together with bis 
uncle’s portrait, he sent others representing men of 
about the same age. Zenobia has now completely 
forgotten the man she saw standing by the cupboard. 


To pass now to another witness, Donna Mathilde, 
the clairvoyante referred to by Sr. Guimaraens, is a 
person who has taken part in domestic sittings, but 
who is, otherwise clusively occupied with the 
cares of her houseH@ld. She answers questions rela- 
tive to the facts of her psychical experience just as 
she might give information about the prive of groce- 
ries, with no more imagination And with no more 
doubt as to the reality and import of, what she sees. 
Her general health has been fairly good and, unless 
clairvoyance be considered @ morbid symptom, she 
has not been subjgct to any nory disorder, She 
€ y, the state) @ by Sr. Agos- 
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sitting above mentioned. èc- 


The saying of the uncle of Captain Guima' ens 
that “he changed the cut of his beard to plea + the 
ladies," was received by me as an auditory imjres- 
sion, 

MATHILDE Magia ELtas Da SILYA 


Rio Du JANEIRO, December 15, 1892. ¥ 
il- 
Sr. Elias da Silva also declares: k 


l remember well all the circumstances narrated ajr 
Captain Guimaraens, some of which I witnessed in 
Others were related to me at the time op 
their occurrence letters written to me by that ger. 
tleman. I recogni “as mine the passages taken fro,, 
the letters that I wrote to him, giving him the dj, 
tails of the fact of clairvoyance, etc. Neither m,_ 
wife nor I can recall the exact’number of photograph., 
that were sent to us for identification; but L have an_ 
idea that there were more thaneix. That of th Mi. 
cle of Captain Guimaraens was immediately recog-, 
nized by her in my presence. As Captain Guimaraen i 
told-me in his letters, his uncle was in the habit o- 
changing now sod again the cutef bis beard, oxeue, 
ing himself for so doing with the same joke given a) 
the sitting or with some similar one. 


person. 


è 

I had made Captain Guimaraens’ acquaintance 4t 
short time before this occurrence; but I never kney} 
his uncle, and I suppose that I never saw him whi}, 
he was alive. He lived in the Interior, and I in the 


Capital. o 
AvGustO Extras DA SILVA. t 
RIO DE JANEIRO, December 19th, 1892. d 


Lam glad to say that the earnestness of the above 
witnesses in behalf of their “spiritist doctrine” has 
had no other effect than to render their evidence 
thus circumstantial and complete. Their sincerity l- 
can guarantee; and their good sense can hardly be, 
impugned if, from the facts by them narrated, they 
draw a spiritistic conclusion. The distance between 
Rio and Valenza is, as the crow flies, about fifty-five 
miles. Now, the thought-transference experimentsé 
of Mrs. Sidgwick and others show that failures are) 
more numerous and successes less pronounced when 
the agent is in a distant room than when he is in the 
The success that has 
once or twice been obtained experimentally at greater 
distances is, alter all, very imperfect. In telepathy 
between the living, the soul and body of the agent are 
nearly always shaken loose by illness or disease; and 
in the rare instances where (as in Case 7) messages . 
have been flashed across considerable interveningto 
spaces between healthy living persons, their contents 
are found to be as meager as their transmission is 
unexpected. But here we have the deliberate evoca- 
tion of a spirit with which one of these spontaneous 
messages ls not likely to have coincided. Personal 
characteristics are given which could hardly have 
beon furnished telepathically by the people at Val- 


proximity of the percipient. 


raphs were | enza. At the same time, on the night of the 6th, a 
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YOFT RRESTRIAL SPHERE whether universal soul fs back of as ultimate stom, And their day cometh after this—their night. 
Br? g J are questions that no finite mind can settle. We. Have pity then for these—this Is the work 
| Taa too, quote the expression with which we began. For thee and thine. Be careful—do not shirk. 


i 3m by some persons, “Onè | “One world ata time,” though this grand “world,” Eor every moment bas its work well-planned. 
| on the old time theologi- f this mighty “terrestrial sphere,“ is of a bulk that Let help flow freely from thy out-stretched hand; f 
i we dic. we pass to another | makes the planet itself but a little thing. For. by thy giving. doth thy store increase, fi 
2 alluded solemnly to Where then is heaven? Where i heli? Ther are And thy reward will come—a perfect peace. 
l any ~ Where this world | both here on the earth plane. As we become fitted 


; f was abieto state, though | to pass into more ethereal portions of over own world, It will give me = pleasure to a from the 

[that teers was impassable culf| there will be less of hell and more of. heaven. And | TTS &xPerienced editors of TEE Jovenat or of its 
en afd its heil As to location, it by and by we shall reach realms where there will be oe conttibutors, any Sia SE BEFFA of 
sso spiritual as to be nowhere. s5 | no hell, and it will be all heaven. Then we. too, is strange phenomenon, in the cause, ends and sims 


concerned, or else to be very re-| shall be “half-gods.” and perhaps shall = of which I have a profound interest. It has come to 
id building. so that more beings can live who me after some years of honest investigation into 
ien a girl of fourteen at a Congre- | can glorify God (life), and enjoy life forever. am as E En made chiefly st our + i 
fin Massachusetts of the strictest eS die — 5 y eneas \ 
s delighted by an astronomical essay = a | 
í re he suggested that heaven might DICTATIONAL WRITING. THE MAHATMAS A FICTION. 
| F -zn Sec is ` ieg Br ADEN. By G. B. STEBBINS. \ 
i z ir away as Alcyone, if that were the U have been much interested of iate in Mrs. Un-| Ip your issue of May 5th, is an article under the | 
y "m Jems wevolved. derwood's articles upon “Automatic Writing.” può- | heading, «Are Mahatmas Muddlers?” in which is 


lished in THE JOvENAL, and some portions of the | thissentence: -It is claimed tha brotherhood 
’ ight dispelled the notion of a lit. : fs is sentence: is claim t a brother ex- 
ae ES of i i work obtained through her instrumestality are sim- | ists, in India and elsewhere, called Mahatmas (great 
d i cite a whe = character and purport to that through | .ouls) who are the invisible background to the 
Pre, A bby the stat my own hand and brain. I refer especially te her | Theosophical Society of which H. S. Olcott is Presi- 


P tortures were really more exquisite verse. ht ; ot: dent and wW- Q. Judge is Secretary. These two gen- i 
| s), it became more unlikely thar] Tbe writer's Arst experience in mediumship wasin | tlemen with Madame Blavatsky, were the ezoteric 

t were in any place «haterer, for, | tbe nature of clsirvoyance, (occurring in a semi- | founderand first officers appointed, and have con- 

fe heaven and hell were to them but | ‘T820e). ~hich was followed by what is now known | tinged in office tothe present time. Col. Olcott | 
And, in this light, the question, | 35 “swomatic writing" i -- - -- voices the will of the mahatmas whom it is 


f each other there?” seemed as far This. in turn, was succeeded by what I may term | supposed he represents.” 


a i mer, and death a very uncanny, be- | “dictational™ writing. which, although. each mes-| Thisleads meto makea statement and to ask a l 


stural thing. sage Ézs a separate and pronounced individuality and question. My statementis that the first Theosophi- 
potions were unattractive to the last | Positive in character, occurs when the writer is in | c3) society in this country was formed 125 West 434 
or 1 it was only afier ascertaining the | * Perfectiy normal condition, seemingly, baving full | set, New York, as Mr. Newton told me while we i 
ara, that death o! the physical body | ©02t70} of his thoogbts and actions. sat in that parlor. The secretary's boox was shown 
east , The method of sitting is the same as if automatic | me and I read its constitution, list of members, of- 
Wea Ù has written “A Romance of Two | *"itimg were to be obtained. Seating myself with | Scers, ete. Whether or not these persons were all 
tat mding to tidings from the beyond, | P2P** and pencil at the writing table, I await what | named as officers I am not sure, but should say not. 
hes Sing the living with the so-called | "CT omes. Then. as if some one near me spoke, | Blavatsky was, I think, foreign secretary, but was 
E Se» © of feo worlds. bot rather different |Í receive a word, a phrase or, perbaps, a complete | not present at the organization. The constitution 
a < io Sewo This world let us call |50732002- This once writton tht next is heard, and | ssid nothing of occult study in mahatmas, but was a 
i Mr zere. so it proceeds until the message, sketch, verse or | general statement, such as any one could sign, if in 


whatever it may be, is completed. Then ordinarily | sim for higher wisdom. 


& $ anet, with its eight thousand miles S Es 

atter . (usually om de plume. 
ew ry small, whee compared with the aad b i aba PO I doubt not that Mr. Newton would verify this 
es Bat is embraced by what belongs 7 p Tai ¢ Statement. My question is: “Who ever saw the Ma- 


ii eee The whiel in | POC OC Se written hatmas?” Do Uleott, or Judge, or any of the faith- 


te which concentrated particles isto All this time, however, L the thinking ‘=. a ful tell of an interview with any of the mystie clan? 

xtends far beyond the moos, which | “€ ore == 5 = ETS Did even Blavateky ever give a glimpse of the per- 

l a r ooe Sei A great many times Thare wondered | its of the great Koot Homi, or his adeis, or 
i hst possible rhythmic word or what new idea : 

v arth whirl. of which we are as us- | * claim to have met them? What native Hindoo, or 
needed to complete the perfect whole would be sup- A 

ar rotation around the san, forms the e p what stadentof Hindoo lore named the mahatmas? 

plied. but inevitably it came with no delay and seem- i 

terrestrial sphere; though it & of Rammohus Roy, Chunder Sen, Peary Chaud Mittra 


d ate to that mighty one which formed a eee and Mozoomdar are silent. I asked Swama Vive 
= This “dictation” is varied. The sature of the) kananda, the accomplished Brahmin who spoke at 


conscious of the solid character of | "Ork ranges “from the sublime to the ridiculous." | 1. Worid’s Parliament of Religions at Chicago, and 

elf; snd, being still clothed upon with | Foor and five radically differing “productions (for | iectured here to large audiences. He was profoundly 

ies, we are confined to it temporarily. | | “32 Sind no more appropriate term) being rapidly ignorant of their existence. Max Maller andSam- 

fom the exswathing fesh. we by no | ‘tated and written in the course of an bour. So) 0) Johnson, great students of oriential lore are 

. oanotber world. By that change in rapid is this dictation that it requires great efort on silent. 

rm, we are enabled to live with pless- | ŒF part to follow with my pencil. Even suppose that Blavatsky may have told some 

-anse portion of the same great world.) It is not myself. for subjects are handled of which | of her disciples of meeting a mahatma her dubious 

- in space that we depart frum the|! 3m totally iguorant It comes only at regular | ..4 unsupported testimony is inconsequent. The word 

i : 4 the less dense do the atoms become; | 2Îgbts of sitting. between certala bours. Messages | of the best person in the would have no weight against 
- -+ = aS of progress throogh more rsrified | {0m people of whom I bave never heard and who | ihe silesceof Hindoo literature and of the world’s 
i srresirial sphere. we shall at last come | 5*"¢ long since passed into the great hereafter, hare | ereat scholars. Doubtless there are comtemplative 
i ác ether that separstes the different | Pee thus dictated, and given to friends who have | Hindoo hermits living lives of seclusion and seeking 
eui and can then come into | ™etized every statement to be absolutely true to | spiritual culture and insight, and doubtless their at- 
1 with former inhabitants | f3ct It is ss interesting to me personally as to | coments may be great. Travelers tell of such. 
gz sve also made 4 similar pre- those who sit with me, for | know no more than they in a late article in The Arena the writer tells of 
is inter-plametary ether, inconceirabiy | YPS will be written next. The following is but one | weeks spent with such a recluse in a ruined temple 
our present faculties, is, however. less |! many such productions that hare been thus ob- |in upper Hindostan, but the hermit had no secret 


á which pervades the spaces between the tained: to conceal, and no mahstmic brotherhood to frater- 

r systems, where it is om ite way t0-| 4 sincere heart—God's greatest gift to maa: nize with. 

néition of perfectly independent, clti-| 4 crystal soul, whose highest alm is to pian The theosophic mahatma of the Blavateky typet 
For others’ good—to ease some sorrowing one an illusive invention, a fanciful fracd gotten up b 
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communications signed by great names, since l bare 
imagined that these are types aspired to by the real 
writers. But their «‘cleverness in creations of their 
fancy” extends sometimes to fair Imitations of the 
thought and style of those whose names they borrow. 
For instance, since Elizabeth Barrett Browning is one 
of my favorite poets, it is not at all strange that her 
name and that of her husband might be suggested by 
my own mind; my own mind ought aiso to suggest 
the thought of the following, written as from Mrs. 
Browning, though the phraseology is not mine. 
“Robert gave me life. He gave me to Love. He 
and I sre but two sides of one individuality. We 


PSYCHIC EXPERIENCES. * 
Sana A. UNDERWOOD. 
(Concluded.) 
One evening one of us spoke of the frequently false 
od mischievous statements purporting to come from 
pirits—predictions which did not come to pass; 
fescriptions which were wholly wrong, and sending 
redulous believers on wild-goose chases after hidden 
easure, etc.. the occasion being an untrue state- 
Ment made tous in regard to the death of s friend 
ho was alive and well. We asked if this unseen in- 
elligence would explain why this was allowed. Re- 
ply came promptly. «Rather tough problem. There | both understand this. as you understand it.” But 
certain phases of our existence here which sre | then followed without any apparent pause for a word, 
pot explainable to you on your plane, and the test we | this- 
ere obliged to make of your credulity was one of 
hese.” We protested against such tests, and I de- 
lared that I would not try to receive communica- 
ons if they practised deception. Why do you 
protest.” was written. ‘‘when you already know 


“Let your own hearts deeply feel 
The sweet songs of older lovers, 
So shall song and sense appeal 
To all that true emotion covers.” 


3 


understand at s glance, it is impossible for those on 
your plane to perceive any words.” Mr. Underwood 
here remarked: ‘‘There are numerous spirals—all 
modifications of the primary straight line.” 

A.—**Yes, the spiral is a primal law, simple yet 
complex, which we who understand life's manifold 
ascensions grow to symbolize m our thought, iso- 
guage, and writing.” 

I am warned by the length of this paper that I 
must close without being able to give one tenth part 
of the many strange and surprising revelations, or 
statements, philosophical and other, which we hare 
gained from this strange source. I have confined 
myself to those which show most strongly evidence 
of an intelligence outside of Mr. U. or myself, the 
only two persons who have been concerned in obtain- 

ing them. To me personally these are not the most 
wonderful phases of this Influence. The reasonable 
explanations given of the laws governing another 
State of human existence, but very little different 


you are but a tyro in this phase of being? You 
Mont now willingly do the work assigned you. 
nd B. F. U. is still harder to manage.“ There. 
pon Mr. U. suggested that without sense organs 

pd a material environment, conditions would be 
meh, perhaps, -hat they could not be expressed in 
rms known to us, nor be even conceived by us.” 
Immediately was written: “Many wish to answer 
B. F. U."s clear statement of the difficulties in the 

y of spirit intercourse with those still In the flesh. 

but now comes the one soul capable of clear answer. 
Blessed be they who question—gone.” Next came 
this—‘-Boehme wants to reply.” Here I have to 
bonfess that never having paid much attention to oc- 
E711? = atical literature the name Boehme was ut- 
=dnown to me, and at this point I asked Mr. U.. 
mid you ever hear of anyone by the name of 

f B-o-e-h-m-e?" spelling the word. ‘Certainly. ™ he 
replied. Jacob Boehme, he was a German thinker 
ho died—™ my hand began to move just then, and 
he paused, and while the following was being writ- 
amy mind reverted hazily toa German philosophi- 
i writer. who had died within a few years. and of 
elife one of our friends bad written a sketch. 

Hie name began with B, and [ thought he was the 

; 2 Mr. U. referred to, as I had forgotten what the 
üil name was. I say this to explain that there could 
2 no thought-transference in this instance from Mr. 
fs mind to mine. This was written rapidly. 
**Death and life are but two phases of one truth, 

nd when what mankind calls death comes, itis as we 
to banded universalitics become clear; but 

3 we try to explain to those not yet beyond man’s 
e we find ourselves at a loss because there is 
hi oe existence with your 


Afterwards Mr. U. showed me in the en- 
e ædia a sketch o! him (tbe name spelled 
s, and in several other ways) in which it was 
he had a very fertile imagination, and a re- 

Emaii tesa rae pe a 
aint ired.” and that he died in 1624. Since 
> found another sketch of his life which 


| 


weaver to my kuowledge reed a word of his writ- 
In my case, as in that of many who profess to 


from this except in being a step forward in the direc- 
tion of Mind—that is to me the most wonderful, bat 
of that I cannot speak here. 

I know that my experience st this time is by no 
means exceptional. Before I had ever said one word 


to any human being except Mr. U. in regard to it, 
tation from that poem in which occurs the phrase rays to eee ise freer a vale 


“older lovers,” the magazine having been brought to friend in another State, a lady of intellect onl cae 
the house that day, and two days after the verse was ture, confessing that like, but far more 4, pho- 
written. A day or two ister at the close of a com- nomena were occuring through her. Like myself 
munication from an entirely different source. and one ia position hed been Chai of an tie, and ths 
in no way suggestive of Browning. the words, «(Ine A na to ber are very similar to those I 
Word More” were rapidly written. followed by this javectininel,. E E i from her in a year 
pae previous to the receipt of this letter. I bave been 
told of two or three other cases, so far unksown to 
the public, all occurring within the year, and to non- 
Spiritualists. And I judge from magazine articies 
written by such well-known people as O. B. Froth- 
ingham, Elizabeth Phelps Ward, and M. J. Sarage. 
as well as from public utterances of Mrs Livermore 
and others, that this wave of communication from 
some not fully understood source is far more exten- 
sive than is generally suspected. It is, therefore, 
time that all whose opinions may have weight, who 
bare personal knowledge of such phenomena, relate 
what they hare seen or experienced in order that 
these experiences may be compared, and the real 


I never saw these lices anywhere, and I doubt 
whether anyone has seen them before, while I am 
confident that I did not compose them. I had not 
then read Browning's “One Word More,” but two 
days later in a magazine article I came across s qdo- 


“Round goes the world as song-birds go, 
There comes an age of overthrow — 
Strange dreams come true, yet still we dream 
Of deeper depths in Life's swift stream.” 


This I did not compose, nor had l ever heard or 
seen it before. 

One evening it was promised that “Brain workers 
of philosophical bent” would answer our questions. 
The first question asked was, “From your standpoint 
do you consider death the end of conscious ex- 
istence?™” 

A.—* Death we know only as a phrase used to in- 
dicate oe of environment.“ 


me a few years ago at the bedside of a dear friend at 
the point of death, which, perhaps, may be related 
in this connection. It was near midnight; death was 
momentarily expected. All the other watchers, €x- 
hausted by days of grief and care, were snatching an 
hour of rest; and I stood slone looking at the uscos- 


A.—* Slow sre even those on our plane to under- 
stand the law of unending evoistion.” 

Q.—--But we may apprehend what wedo not fully 
understand or comprehend?” 

A—‘‘Comprehension sees farther than under- 
standing. Comprehend means complete understand- i PRAT mes which was distinctly viune 


ma though the light was besvily shaded to reep the gisre 

Q.—*Do you mean that comprebension fs a word from the dying eyes. All her life my friend bad been 
of wider significance than understanding?” a Christion believer, with an unwavering {sith ina 

A.—*You are right.” life beyond this, and for her sake a bitter grief came 

I bad never given any thought to the difference be- | upon me because, so far as I coaid see, there were no 
tween the words “understanding” and comprehend- | grounds for that belief. I thought I could more 
ing,” and when this was written was not satisfied in | easily let her go out into the unknown if I could but 
my own mind that comprehend did mean more than | feel that ber hope would be realized. and I put into 
understand. On the following day I consulted Wor- | words this feeling. I pleaded that if there were any 
cester’s Unabridged Dictionary and to my surprise, | of her own departed ones present at this supreme 
under the word ‘comprehend™ found this note: | moment could they not and would they not give me 
-“Comprehend has a more extensive meaning than | some least sign that such was the fact, and I would 
anderstand or apprehend.” So in this case, as in| be content. Slowly over the dying one’s face spread 
sereral others I have not time to cite here, the intel- | a mellow radiant mist—l know no other way to 
ligence which moved my hand to write gaye me|describe it Ina few moments it covered the dying 


knowledge which I did not myself possess. Very face as with a veil, and spread in s circle of abouta 
often in place of writing. all I could get from them foot beyond, over the pillow, the strange yellowish- 
is | would be spiral lines. Sometimes a page would be| white light all the more distinct from the partial 
“| aggro ope pa aN darkness of the room. Then from the centre of this, 
| s purpose. This suggested to me the possi- immediately over the hidden face, appeared an ap- 
eld some meaning unkoown to Senay tke Sais wil Gating” age me aa 

was given, directly into mine, gazing at me with a look so fall 
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When I was | however, a progressionist, and pate not A judged 
oe by some of his w latter-day followers. ere is 
Bee ae ihe le tian pAg bo ars good ite ta nimiae that what tradition 
eee Then I asked that, if that appearance were gives us from Jesus about medicine Ís all that should 
Feal and not an hallucination, would it be made once | be known and done about sickness, than to claim 
"more manifest to me; and again the phenomenon was | that because he said nothing about surgery there 
“repeated, and the kind, smiling face looked up at me should be no such science taught and practiced. 

wf to ‘st windousle familiar. After It is very singular that John should 
Se y f- in the new Jerusalem some leaves of a tree that 
Wards I recalled my friend’s frequent description of | were for the healing of the nations, if the 
her dead father whom she dearly loved, but whom I f| people had no healing leaves in the old Jerusalem. 
had never seen, and I could not help the impression | Also, if there were healing leaves in Jerusalem there 


ihat must have been healing roots, seeds and barks in the 
dled. enon wer nabot that-his daughter city or the surrounding Country. To take on the 


Se name of Christ and then claim ‘‘that there is no such 
b . thing as an ill and cannot be,’ does not harmonize 
(THE millions believe that thore is life after death with the biblical teaching which declares that ‘Jesus 

‘aimoly because they cannot help believing it, because | went about healing all manner of sickness and all 

desire is so strong that it takes the form of} manner of disease.” Furthermore, to think that 
ction and their hope is so intense that it takes | Certain symptoms, which are connected with what for 
Ta : -, | more than 1800 years has been called disease, do 

grm of certainty. If belief ina future life did not indicate proper and tangible remedies, is as ab- 
inve its foundations deep in the human heart, it | surd as to say that hunger is an illusion and that it 

d long ago have been extinguished by reason of | is nonsense to be to the trouble and cost of giving it 

rightful superstitions associated with it, which | gratification. A scientific or sensible use of safe and 


made it seem to be, instead of the greatest boon | PTOPEr drugs does not require that there must not be 
bl h at ibl a scientific or rensonable exercise of spimt, mind, 
6 to man, the greatest possible curse. Its | wil] or faith. All should work in harmony. ‘There 


stence through all the thousands of years of | have been sufficient examples of a neglect of the 
teraft, superstition and religious fraud is the | proper employment of proper drugs, which are as 
evidence that it has a basis in something deeper cara cesedi poper aota Paran maena o! ae 
the speculations or philosophy. As long as will-power to be, aara to modern DEROS, 
vin life remains, it will supply for the masses the | Christian Scientists. “Faith without works is dead.” 
gest possible argument that death, instead of be- | It has been claimed for a long time that the great- 
¿wall Is a door, and that in the beyond are | est study of mankind is man; yet, some self-styled 


ad those who by death are separated here. lords and masters would have the most of mankind 


i Jover myself under the midnight stars, 


see 


understand that there is some forbidden fruit about 
knowledge. ‘They admit that man may know as 
much as he can about himself, except when he is 
By G. W. Kine, M. D. sick. The simple laws of life and health may be 
studied, but there must not be anything sought after 

JI. which is simple about disease and remedies. A cer- 


P Fire and water aro na important as remedial agents | tain part of doctors are doing all they can by human 
a ‘they are indispensable in the kitchen and laundry. | laws and intimidation to keep a practical understand- 
germs of disease will rot move out in front of | ing of disease and remedies out of the reach of the 
sting and stagnating cold water as they will in {common people. Such lords and masters in the 
of n flood of relaxing hot water. Because a pa- | medical profession have done an effectual work, and 
it prefers cold drinks to hot, that is not evidence | their slaves are well-secured in bondage. They al- 
ld drinks are the best. The sick-man may | Ways treat freedom, reason and right, in medicine, 
to eat a kind or quantity of food that he ought either with ridicule or silent contempt. They make 
have, A physician's duty is not merely to take | many people believe, because they have been to col- 
for permitting his patients to gratify dis-| lege, and represent a popular profession that simple 
inclinations and appetites. When enough | 40d harmless drugs are dangerous, or, that the neg- 
Cannot be put into the body by way of the | lect of the use of the most dangerous drugs ever dis- 
bach, advantage should be taken of the absorbing | covered is fatality or murder. Who isa quack? 
er Of the akin by using the wet sheet or com- It is not here desired to have it understood that all 
is which will also excite the exhalants. The law | doctors, who use bad drugs, are dishonest; because, 
lating to endosmosis and exosmosis cannot be dis- | it can be justly claimed that there are many slaves, 
pected without suffering a penalty. The treat- | idolaters and bigots who are too weak to be anything 
t of the girl who died with what was called gas- | but honest. 
i j fover was a cultivation of the germs of the dis- It has been reported that in one recent week there 
be and a keeping of them within her. A very dif- | were 1,100 deaths in the city of New York. An at- 
rent treatment was given to the girls who lived. | tempt has been made to attribute the cause of such 
ho is a quack? great mortality to the March winds blowing the 
í That doctor is very unreasonable who interferes | poisoned dust of the streets into the throats and 
with nature's curative ways by using stupefiers and | lungs of people. Why cannot reporters be reasonable 
$ cante, and then ridicules a so-called Christian | and just? In New York City there are about 2,000 
ntist who claims that all drugs are useless or | “regular” doctors who are regularly prescribing all 
ree than useless, and that God's will is everything. | the regular poisons kept by regular druggists. Put 
und reason says, do not cripple Mother Nature | the poisoned dirt of etreets into the lungs, and dan- 
en it is not known how to give her aid. The | gerous drugs into the blood and stomachs of people, 
Christian Scientist, who looks to the worst theory and | and there must be more or less of natural results. If 
practice of medicine on record, because they are | Carlyle Harris, while a medical student, killed his 
popular, like the most of sin, for reasons to condemn | wife with morphine, it will be no loss to the world if 
ags is unfair. The doctor who puts his patient | be does not have a chance to finish and practice a 
leep without giving proper aid to nature, and he | bad education, 
pits beside a patient and expects God to do If, after the convert to homeopathy, who was shut 
rything for the patient, without human agencies, | out of the society of allopathics because he discov- 
her have lazy ideas of cure or foolish thoughts | ered that their theory was false and that most of 
doctor's duty. He who fastens disease-caus- | their practice was bad, had not been so tickled with 
tter in the system, and he who does nothing | the cheapness, palatability, convenience and good 
ct such matter are both wrong; but he who | negative quality of infinitesimals, and had looked 
8 matter or stops the proper work of vital | around among some practitioners who were seizing 
s is the worst. When the germs of disease are | upon truth wherever found, and who believed that 
the stomach, lungs or any other vital organ, a| the best code of ethics was the Golden Rule, he 
fork of holding them there, or doing nothing for | would have discovered something worth finding. He 
ir evacuation, is very much like giving a quieter | would have found doctors who preferred health and 
n a sliver is in the flesh so that there will be no | life, to disease and death; doctors who encouraged 
n from it, or to sit down and expect God will take physiologi¢al action more than pathological, and 
E) t. Itis wrong for people either to select | who admitted that nature is the great physician, and 
or noue, instead of taking safe and of- | they were only subordinate servants, Such worthy 
which come as much from the hands of | and respectful servante, in their battles with disease 
r food does. It is certain that we have | never used kicking guns and two-edged swords. Un- 
scount of all that Jesus did; and íf he|like the allopaths who gave dangerous drugs in 
actice, spittle, olay and water, | powerful doses and the homeopaths who used the 
is sure that he did not en- | sume drugs in infinitesimal doses, they look a middle 
: ) Instruction which |; d and chose harmless agents and prescribed 
mited. He claimed | effectual doses. They aided and strengt 
ry | vital forces (not with whi ; 
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A better nume for a system of medicine cannot be. 
found than the word ‘eclectic’ which gives theum 
derstanding of selecting the good of all; but then, c 
with sadness it must be confessed that all doctors 
bearing the name of eclectic are not rejecting the 
bad of all. They seem willing to compromise with 
error; whereas, truth never compromises. It wil) 
allow itself to be crushed to earth rather thay 
change. Such compromisers are like some prohibi 
tionists who fight rum-sellers, and, when theyg 
sick, send for whiskey and morphine doctors. They 
cannot be fully consistent and get up the courage W 


die, if necessary, for a principle. The best ccie 
tics, however, do not claim to be perfect, but gm 
gressive. 


It is fair to admit that there isa spurious progre 
sion. There are some doctors who have somethitg 
like a mania about progression, new things or keep 
ing up with the limes; and, consequently, they ae 
like some folks who are constantly deserting olf 


friends, no matter how good, for new ones. They 
do not appear to fully understand that wise com 
mandment which requires them to prove all thingy 


and hold fast that which is good. 

Cautious eclectics have no place in their maters 
medica for any such powerful and dangerous agent 
as nitroglycerine which is liable, even in an infinites 
mal quantity, to produce serious or fatal resulta. {p 
is known to be even a dangerous thing to handle. i 
is claimed that the reaction of a dose of it, afterit 
has about burst the head and caused excessive action 
of the heart. causes both muscular weakness af 
either partial or complete unconsciousness. Nit 
glycerine, it has been reported, was given to Jamey 
G. Blaine. It is necessary, according to the poisoned” 
condition of public opinion and so-called medical 
science, that such an honored patient should receive 
rash or desperate treatment. Why, in the nameof 
bold experimenting and heroism in medicine and the 
importance of the case, did not Mr. Blaine’s physi i 
cians try melted lead as a cathartic? The system 
would have quickly responded to the metal givenih 
such a form. 5 

The first president of the United States was bled 
and badly drugged until he died without a struggle 


Several other presidents received objectionable pro. 
fessional treatment. It is sadly remembered that 
one had “a long suppurating channel and an abces 
cavity” made in him with probs and caustic, and hig 
nervous system was kept with morphine and brandy 
in such a condition that he was generally eitie 
sleeping quietly, going to sleep or waking up. 4 
though a very strong man he could endure the tresi 
ment of bis doctors only eighty days. A hero of 
many battles and who stood at the head of our army 
could not endure that treatment for erysipelas which 
had no more healing power in it than a moving can- 
non ball. Millions of dear souls, in high life as well 
as low, have been hurried out of their bodies by 
rash experimenting with poisonous agents. Aristo- 
cratic practitioners have tried as thoroughly as they 
could to have the virus of a mad brute cure the by- 
drophobia in man; and also have the microbes of a 
consumptive stop the bad work they were doing in 
another patient having the same disease. There 
have been s0 many insane experiments made by doc- 
tors; and, taking into consideration that nitroglyce- 
rine has been honored in an honorable place as med- 
icine, who dare say that some dangerously progres- 
sive doctor will not venture to prescribe gunpowder, 
to be taken with a fuse so that the attendants can be 
out of harm’s way when the powder operates? 

How often it is reported in obituary notices, that 
the deceased person had the best of medicul treat- 
ment; when, In fact, the treatment was mostly of a 
deadly nature, and, in no sense as good as the treat- 
ment employed in the sick-room, fifty years ago by 
grandmothers who received most of their education 
through observation and experience. Yes, if a look 
could be taken backward for 400 years, it would not 
be found that Columbus, the greatest of all discoy- 
erers, discovered on this continent, among the red 
men of the forest, as bad a medical practice as the 
one which is the most popular to-day among the 
white men of culture. Our nation which, in many 
respects, is the greatest upon earth, has not generally 
progressed in a mode of treating sickness as it has in 
most other ways. Doctors are allowed to practice 
that nonsense which is no better than that which has 
taken other actors to prisons and asylums for the in- 
sane. It is bad und Sad that such charges are true, 
Is it not a disgrace to humanity that peopte who are 
sending missionaries among foreign heathens should 
allow such ruinous and fatal nonsense, at home, to 
have special legal protection? : 
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THE SPIRITUAL CONCEPTION OF GOD. 

It seems to be u law of spiritual evolution that only 
so much of truth is revealed to each individual mind 
as that mind is capable of comprehending; 80 also 
with the general or public mind of each succeeding 
“age, the acceptance of discovered laws in material or 
spiritual science is only in proportion tothe progress 
of intellectual understanding among the people. 
Thus the apparently simple questions which have 
ever occurred to the mind of man since he first recog- 
nized himself as a conscious thinking being, have not 

_ even yet been answered satisfactorily, doubtless be- 
_ cause not yet has thinking mun attained to the point 


_ of intellectual development when the true answers to 


those necessarily appealing questions can be thor- 
oughly understood by him. Spiritual revelation 
hints that not in this earth-life phase of being can 
those questions ever become fully comprehended— 
the questions as to the why, the whence, and the 
whithor of our being, and that other correlative ques- 
tion as to the being and personality of God—the 
source of all Being. 
Man in all stages of progress could not fail to recog- 
nize the manifestations of this Power outside of him- 
self, and all religions have formulated theories in re- 
gard to this power and endowed it with such qualities 
as thelr own intellectual comprehension allowed and 
called it by such forceful names as have occurred to 
Allah, 
Brahma, God, mean one und the same—the power 
Which moves the universe—that which Spencer calls 
“the Infinite and Eternal Bnergy.” 

Among all these varying yet akin ideas of creative 
Deity the popular conception of the God of Christian- 
ity is by no means the highest, though here and 
‘there some advanced spiritually poetic minds have 
caught glimpses of the possibilities involved in such 
All-Embracing power and have woven into words, 


aguo yet meaningful, the shadow of their dream of 
wich a God, But the glory and wonder of which 
Wesc souls have caught gleams has never been re- 
f í ad in the popular creeds or conceptions of even 
those who deemed themselves in their own parlance 
Waecepted of God,“ 

or how could it be possible for those whose re- 
On endowed this Supreme Being with sex, speech, 
ions—which permitted talk of his sons, his anger, 
vengeance, of his “right hand;’ which avowed 
the had “made man in his own image,” to con- 
re of such n God,so described, save asa personal, 
hropomorphic, masculine individuality. If all 
Nistians do not thus conceive, it is only because 
own growing knowledge shows them the ab- 
lity and puerility of such conception. 


ut the mass of Christians do thus conceive of the 
they think they worship, and with many grown 
ple the idon of God which we once heard a little 
d givo expression to, would not be far from their 
h mature thought if put into definitely worded 
ase. The little one sat by a window one day just 
r a severe thunder-storm, which her pious mother 
| assured her was the work of “the Good Man” 
thich name had been used to give the child her 
Lidens in regard to the Supreme Power. She sat 
ome time looking up with serious, earnest eyes 
he sky when amid the breaking clouds, bits of 
‘showed here and there through the rifts. After 
ing silence thus gazing, she turned with a sweet, 
red, half-pleased awe in her face to her 
“Mamma,” she exclaimed, «I fink, I is 
©, I did just see ‘ee Good Man looking down 
n ‘ee Nao page oa pe i e at nh asg 


Father of Spirits! Nobler offspring! Sparks 

Of high paternal glory; rich endowed 

With various measures, and with various modes 
Of instinct, reason, intuition; beams 

More pale, or bright from day divine, to break 

i | The 
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concerning the attributes and qualities of the univer- 
sal power which is sometimes referred to by discar- 
nate intelligences as “the Grand Whole,” ‘‘the 
Source of All Life,” “the great All of Being which 
you name God but which to our clearer yet bounded 
perceptions is still unnamed.’ To feel and to under- 
stand that the Power and Intelligence able to plan 
and carry on all things according to unerring law, 50 
far as our weak perceptions can follow the workings 
of the universe—and to recognize however dimly 
that this power is in itself intellect, love, wisdom, 
harmony—should teach us its present unfathomable- 
ness to our limited knowledge. To say this, is not to 
deprecate or question man’s right of inquiry or in- 
vestigation, but only to inculcate patience, und to re- 
frain from unverified conclusiuns in his search after 
the Infinite. 

But yet there are spiritual conceptions of this 
Power based on its universal development, and the 
great poets whom Emerson calls ‘liberating gods” 
as giving expression to humanity's highest if unex- 
pressed ideals, have now and again putinto word form 
this spiritual concept, though always in terms of 
vague immensity as when Goethe’s Faust says: 


“Who dare name Him? and who avow 
‘I believe in Him?’ Who feel—and dare 
to say ‘I believe in Him not? The All- 
Embracer, the All-Sustainer, does he not embrace 


and sustain thee, me, himself? Does not the heaven 
arch itself there, above?—lies not the earth firm 
here, below?—and do not eternal stars rise kindly 
twinkling on eternal high? Call it what thou wilt— 
I have no name for it.” 

And Tennyson while he declares his lack of def- 
inite knowledge of 


‘That which we dare invoke to bless; 
Our dearest faith; our ghastliest doubt; 
He, They, One, All; within, without; 
The Power in darkness whom we guess; 


1] found him not in world or sun 

Or eagle’s wing, or insect’s eye 

Nor through the questions men may try 
The pretty cobwebs we have spun.” 


Yet later speaks undoubtfully of 


“That God which ever lives and loves; 
One God, one law, one element; 
And one divine far-off event 

To which the whole creation moves 


The poet Edward Young writing more than one 


hundred years ago gave this truly spiritual concep- 
tion of God: 


“Say, by what name shall I presume to call 

Him I see burning in these countless suns, 

As Moses in the bush? Illustrious Mind! 

The whole creation less, far less to Thee 

Than that to the creution’s ample round, 

How Shall I name Thee? How my laboring soul 
Heaves underneath the thought too big for birth! 
Great System of perfections! Mighty Cause 


Of causes mighty! Cause uncaused! Sole Root 
Of nature, that luxuriant growth of God! 
First Father of effects! that progeny 

Of endless series; where the golden chains 
Last link admits a period, who can tell? 


they and the departed were on the most familiarly — 
intimate terms with the Supreme Power which to 
them seems a personality to be placated, and con- 
versed with, as with a superior but still human be- 
ing. ‘They feel sure that the one just gone is in 
God's immediate personal presence, and speculate 
as to what judgment will be passed on certain foibles 
or failings, and being themselves in the most kindly 
softened mood through sorrow, rehearse all the good 
points of their friend to each other, and conclude 
according to their own dim light that a favorable 
verdict will be given. 
existence in which we live and move and love, 
anything to forgive in the atoms of itself wor 
according to immutable spiritual law toward stro 
realization of their own power and possibili 
through the processes of spiritual purificati 
which the strivings and trials of humanity are 
ordained part! 


present inability to fully comprehend b 
| Christians 


and is representative of man, in virtue of being the 
largest power to receive and impart. Again, “the 
poet knows that he speaks adequately then, only 
when he speaks somewhat wildly, or with the flower 
of the mind, not with the intellect used as an organ, 
but with the Intellect released from all service and 
suffered to take its direction from its celestial life; 
or as the ancients were wont to express it, not with 
intellect alone, but intellect inebriated with nectar. 
As the traveler who has lost his way, throws his 
reins on his horse’s neck, and trusts to the instincts 
of the animal to find his road, so must we do with the 
divine animal who carries us through this world. 
For ifin any manner we can stimulate this instinct, 
new passages are opened for usinto nature, the mind 
flows into and through things hardest and highest, 
and the metamorphosis Is possible.” Even from the 
earliest times the poets have proved the best inter- 
preters of God—the soul of things—to man in his 
present stage of comparative ignorance. So we find 
in many of the poets the Supreme Power of the 
universe touched upon in words of spiritual beauty 
and far-reaching meaning, but it must suffice now to 
give but one quotation more, and that from Dante's 
vision of God in Paradise: 


~I passed, as I remember, till my view 
Hover'd the brink of dread infinitude. 

O, grace! unenvying of thy boon! that gav’st 
Boldness to fix so earnestly my ken 

On th’ everlasting splendor, that I looked 
While sight was unconsum'd and in that depth 
Saw in one volume clasp’ of love, whate’er 
The Universe unfolds; all properties 

Of substance and of accident, beheld 
Compounded, yet one individual light 

The whole. And of such bond me thinks I saw 
The universal form. 


Not that the semblance of the living light 
Was changed (that ever as at first remained) 
But that my vision quickening, in that sole f 
Appearance, still new miracles desery’d 
And toiled me with the change.” 


Truly does this grand poet of the thirteenth cen- ~ 
tury—who was said to have had strange spiritual ex- 
periences himself—depict in few words the possibil- 
ities of creative power, boundless Intelligence, un- 
quenchable love and wisdom, a true spiritual concep- 
tion of God, Contrast Dante's Paradise with its pro- 
gressive stages of purity, light and knowledge with | 
the ideas of the masses of those called Christian be- 
lievers even in enlightened to-day. Listen to the 
conversation regarding the “hereafter” among such 
believers on some occasion when death has visited — 2 | 
their own or some other home. They speak as if — 


As if the great fountain of p 


And yet the vastness, the Infinitude of it, or mi is 


-Soul"—does not put 
5 of it apart from | 


not paint it in his colors. It is too subtle. 


vades and contains us. 


cause, begins. The walls are taken away. 
all the attributes of God. 
_ Love, Freedom, Power. 
_ got above, but always they tower over us.” 

S. A. U. 


‘HE PERSISTENCE OF PERSONAL IDENTITY. 


A friend says in a letter not written for publica- 


“I am interested in THE JourNAv‘and especially in 
i more scientific and philosophical essays and dis- 
For some years I inclined strongly to the 


iterialistic view that the mind is a function of the ee 
r | Same and that thing is form. 


asions. 
ain, that feeling and thought are the resulto 
ilecules in certain forms and relations. 


| ceis a great difficulty to my accepting material- 
1asa final system. I once read an article from 
ir pen on personal identity in reply to a statement 
it the mind changes with change of tho body which 
rish you would some time reprint.” 
We have long been satisfied that physics gives no 
l )lanation of mental phenomena. Change of space 
. ations in material particles has nothing in com- 
n with the phenomena of sensation and thought. 
‘There is a paragraph in one of Tyndall's essays 
worthy of being reproduced here. It is as follows: 
“The passage from the physics of the brain to the 
_ corresponding facts of consciousness is inconceivable 
asa result of mechanics. Granted that a definite 
_ thought and a definite molecular action in the brain 
occur simultaneously; we do not possess the intel- 
lectual organ, nor apparently any rudiment of the 
ran, which would enable us to pass, by a process 
‘of reasoning, from the one to the other. They ap- 
pear together, but we do not know why. Were our 
‘mind and senses so expanded, strengthened, and 
‘illuminated as to enable us to see and feel the very 
molecules of the brain; were we capable of following 
all their motions, all their groupings, all their elec- 
tric discharges, if such there be, and were we inti- 
mately acquainted with the corresponding states of 
thought and feeling, we should be as far as ever from 
_ the solution of the problem, ‘How are these physical 
processes connected with the facts of consciousness?’ 
_ The chasm between the two classes of phenomena 
= would still remain intellectually impassible. Let the 
consciousness of love, for example, be associated 
with a right-handed spiral motion of the molecules 
of the brain, and the consciousness of hate with a 
left-Randed spiral motion. We should then know 
_ when we love that the motion is in one direction, 
_ and when we hate that the motion is in the other; but 
the ‘why?’ would remain as unanswerable as be- 
fore.” 
In regard to personal identity we will state our 
views briefly: 
Every individual remains the same person every 


instant of the duration which constitutes his exist- 
ence. This ié called personal identity. ‘Thought, 
‘memory, responsibility, these manifest identity with 
the greatest clearness. The very fact of thought 
res that the subject who thinks remains the same 
he different moments he is thinking. ‘Thoughts 
ve. Everyone must acknowledge that it 
he same mind which passes through every stage 
a demonstration. Suppose three persons think 
f the different parts of a syllogism, 

se, the second of the minor pre- 


Ol 


cce 


demonstration. The 
hole to complete 
' leads to the 


Open on one side to the deeps of spiritual nature, to | ment. 
Justice, we see and know, 
These natures no man ever 


lecular motion and arise from the organization of 
The ap- 
rently strong evidence of telepathy and clairvoy- 
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It is un- | he is so for others, it in in proportion as he has been 
definable, unmeasurable, but we know that it per-| able to act upon them or through them. 

We know that all spiritual 
being is in man......There is no bar or wall in the | place between the living bodies and the external 
soul where man, the effect, ceases, and God, the | world, is a fact which manifests itself in the phenom- 
We lie | enon of nutrition. 


The perpetual interchange of matter which takes 


Organized bodies require nutri- 
They borrow from foreign bodies a certain 
quantity of matter, in order to repair the losses 
which they are continually sustaining. If living 
bodies, while appropriating continually fresh matter, 
preserved at thesame time all they had previously 
acquired, their dimensions would increase without 
ceasing. It is evident that after growth the body 
loses only to the amount of what it gains and that 
life is as Cuvier says, ©a continual vortex.” 
È How can the materialist reconcile personal identity 
with the perpetual mutability of the organized body? 
It may be said in reply that amid the alterations of 
matter, there is something which remains ever the 
The materials are dis- 
placed and replaced but always in the same order 
and in the same relations. Thus despite the altera- 
tions of the parts, the features of the countenance 
always preserve nearly the same character. A scar 
always remains although the wounded molecules 
have long sincedisappeared. Thus the living body 
possesses in some way an individuality resulting from 
the persisting nature of the relations of part to part, 
and each is the foundation of the identity of the ego. 
Such an explanation, while it will satisfy some, does 
not meet the requirements of the case, and cannot 
satisfy those who understand clearly the conditions of 
the problem. Supposing that the fixity of the type, 
either individual or generic, can be accounted for by 
chemical or mechanical agencies, yet an identity thus 
produced can never be other than an apparent and 
altogether external one, similar to that of those pet- 
rifactions, where all the vegetable molecules are by 
degrees replaced by mineral ones, without any alter- 
ation in the form of the subject. Such an object is 
not really identical and éspecially it is not so for it- 
self. By adopting such an hypothesis, there is pre- 
served no foundation for the consciousness and the 
remembrance of identity. Where will you place re- 
membrance in an object that is ever changing? Will 
it be in theelements? In the molecules themselves? 
But since these molecules must disappear, those 
which survive cauaot remember those which de- 
parted. 

It ‘is said that in proportion as the molecules enter 
the body, the brain for instance, that they occupy the 
place where the preceding molecules stood, that they 
find themselves in the same relation with the neigh- 
boring molecules, and are carried along in the same 
vortex as those whose places they fill. Well, if by a 
supposition thought is a vibration of the cerebral 
fibres, each new molecule will come in its turn to 
vibrate exactly as the former one did. It will give 
the same note and it will emit the same sound. It 
will then be the same thought as just now, although 
the molecule has changed. ‘This explanation is en- 
tirely unsatisfactory, for the identity of the person is 
not attached to the identity of thoughts. One may be 
tossed about between the most contrary ideas, with- 
out ceasing to be himself, and on the contrary, two 
men taking at the same time, as for instance, a series 
of numbers, will not become for that reason one and 
the same man. The consciousness of personal iden- 
tity is not explained by the identity of vibrations any 
more than by the persistence of form. It is utterly 
inconceivable that a substance in a state of mutation 
can be the basis of personal identity. Impressions 
made upon one particle of matter cannot be imparted 
as it leaves to its successor. At least, a thought 
which belongs to one molecule, supposing a molecule 


one of them | can think, cannot be transferred to another molecule | the abnormally sensitized sympathetic nerves 


that has no experience in thinking. The body 


clusion. here is here | changes several times in a lifetime, but the person | physical organism even while the psychi 


remains 
habits. 
strongest p 


the same, however changed his views or 
This fact of personal identity is really the 
sophical argument for the spiritual 
. Is of course applicable to animals 
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terialistic conception of liie and shows that m pe J 
phenomena have their reason and basis in soma). 
more enduring than collocations of matter, a de 


THE CONGRESS OF LIBERALS. 
The first American Congress of Liberal Religi f 
Societies will be held in Sinai Temple, corner 1 © 
diana Avenue and 21st St., Chicago, May 22, 23, s 
and 25. 7 
On Tuesday, May 22, will be considered The Po 
bilities of Co-operation from the standpoint of 9 * 
Independents by Rev. W. D. Simonds, of the Higi © 
Orthodoxy by Rev. John Faville, of the Universal 
by Rev. M. D. Shutter, of Reformed Judaism byi g 
E. G. Hirsch, of Ethical Culture Societies, by W. 
Salter, of Uniturians by Rev. M. J. Savage. 


WEDNESDAY, May 23. k 

At 9:30. Report of Committees, including 
of a Plan for Permanent Organization. 4 
11 A.M. What Women Can Do In Uniting W 
Culture and Religious Forces of Society, by B 
Caroline J. Bartlett. E 
2 p. M. Sociological Basis of Religious Union u? 
Work by Albion W. Small, Ph. D. E 
3:30 r. M. The Relation of the Church ot | 
Toiler, by M. H. Madden, President Illinois Sig) 
Federation of Labor. The Relation of the Church}, 
the Unorganized Liberals, by B. F. Underwood. i 
8 pv. M. Addresses by Rev. W. S. Crowe, on b 
Divinity of Common Things. Rev. H. M. Simma 
on Religious Unity in Diversity. 


THURSDAY, May 24. 
9:30 a. x. Report on Liberal Summer Scho 
Open Chautauquas, etc., by Rev. Hiram W. Thoms 
Report on What Can We Do Together in the Small 
Towns and Cities Where there are No Liberal § 
cieties, by Rev. A. W. Gould. Report on Ministen 
Training, by Dr. E. G. Hirsch. The Feasibility 
Common Headquarters in Cities, by Rev. Rd 
White. 
2 P. M. The Philosophical Basis of Union @ 
Work, by Rev. M. St. C. Wright. i 
7:30 r. m. Reception tendered by The Standa 
Club of Chicago to all attendants and friends of W 
Congress (corner Michigan Ave. and Twenty-four 
Street). 
Fray, MAy 25. 


9:30 A. m. Further discussion of Reports and Piat 
Election of Otficers, ete. 1 
2p. m. A Basis for Positive Theology in Mode 
Science, by E. P. Powell, Clinton, N. Y. Discussio 
3:30 P. M. Inter-Racial Co-Operation in the I 
terests of Religion, by Kinza Riuge M. Hirai, Kio 
Japan. | 
8p. m. The Ethical Culture Society invites 
Friends and Delegates of the Congress to attend 
Reception at their new rooms, corner of Lake 
Dearborn streets, which will be formally opened 
evening. 


HOW IT IS DONE. 


Mr. Herman Wettstein in the Iron Clad Ago w 
plains independent slate writing in the followin 
rather bewildering manner;’ 


A mind-transference from the subject to the ag 
or “medium” takes place. The latter forth 
formulates a ‘‘message” in his own mind in 
ance with the wishes and expectations of the subj 
and re-transfers it to his or her sensorium hy 
cally, the slate being but an auxiliary to the hal 
cination, That the message perceived on the sli 
is but an illusion can be readily proven by 
mitting it to the inspection of some one outsic 
séance. He will see nothing on it. The w 
perceptible only to the psychologized mind 


-AON 
necort 


ing into communication with the imaginative 
ties by means of the sensory system pertain 


ceptions relutive to the objects of the 


world are not obliterated, unless he 
dition assumes that phase in 
supraliminal lapses into a state of 


bordering upon a semi-comutose type o 
_We should also bear in mind that a} 


tion of the subliminal optic u 
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aginative faculties will eventuate in its ‘‘mate- | recognized as supreme. The evil of such a system | tions of workingmen should be directed, with a view 
ilizing” with a syntonic lucidity which rivals that | for our country and time lies not in any probability | to securing by legislation what justice and best in- 
| N OT ihe cecebrar aeuyition tee that the Pope will precipitate a direct conflict here | terests of society demand Thousand of employers 
ced by u degeneration of the molecular processes between his church and the authorities of the State, | see the Injustice resulting from our industrial meth- 
snspiring within the ganglionic centers and subsid- | — for the papal prelates are generally shrewd and | ods and would gladly cooperate with those who work 
ty organs, this demoralization of the normal func- | sagacious rulers as well as devoted ecclesiastics,— | for wages in securing changes in the line indicated, 
ws superinduciog by means of the highly acceler- | but the perli lies in the fact that the absolutist prin- | provided some definite and practical plan could be 
@drates of their constituents a species of ecstacy | 
igmented to the highest degree by the subtle po- ciple on which that church is founded and under | carried out, andon a scale which would guarantee its 
ney of the odyllic force projected by the operator. | Which its membership is trained, is directly and totally | success. The difficulty of experiments here and there 
he inevitable sequence of this hyperaesthesia of the | antagonistic to the principles of democracy. Under | involving lessened profit to those whose money is in- 
insory system is that the sympathetic ganglia cen- | that principle, people are inevitably kept in a condi- | vested inthe business, is too obvious to require a 
iting in the supraliminal apparatus of the visual ti VNA Ichildhood. Th trained : ill A 

Erans become so acutely sensitized that the physical on of mental and moral c vod. ey are trained | statement; for they must still compete with those 
echanism through the instrumentality of the nerve- | © obedience, not to self-sovereignty; taught to follow | companies in the same industries which are enjoying 
Inductors converging in the retina the reflex of the | leaders, not to think and to act upon their own | the advantages of large profits at the expense of the 

huge autogeneally evolved in the sensorium, the-| thought, In politics, this principle leads to bossism | employés. In some places in England, France and 
| o on EL ote OPA ORDA wich all its degradations and corruptions. Hitherto, in this country, profit-sharing has proved successful, 
 Ñyphics of an alleged post-humously transmitted |* strong confidence hus been felt that the mollifying | and an extension of this method might solve by vol- 
= Ommunication. intluences of the free institutions of the country, and | untary combination and cooperation, a problem of 
i 2 especially of its public schools, would gradually | which our partisan legislators are in dense ignorance, 

OUR FOREIGN ELEMENT. counteract these antagonistic principles of Catholic- | and to which most of them, absorbed with party 

It is calculated that if among the foreign white | ism, and prevent any serious harm. But, if the | schemes and ambitions, seem to be indifferent. 
y ement in this country we include the children of Catholics are to remove their children from the pub- 
Ben born abroad, iv will comprise 25,000,000 per- | lic schools, and keep them in sectarian schools which 
Jons, all in the Northern States, of the population of | are wholly under the supervision of their own priest- 
Which east of the plains it constitutes 45 per cent, | hood, the most important of these counteracting 
fh Massachusetts and New York the percentage is | agencies ceases; and the grave question then presents 
$6, in Connecticut 50, in Rhode Island 58. In Wis- | itself whether the next generation of Catholics, when 
sOnsin and Minnesota three-fourths of the inhabitants | they come to the polls, will be so well prepared for - 
‘fire of foreign blood, and in North Dakota four-fifths. | the duties of American citizenship as is the present In Slluvtration (we may satai avrat. Sana 


x in the world’s history has there been so much in- 
i r 7 - | generation. 
g Boston foreigners form 70 per cent of the popula- | gener terest in the subject of man’s immortality as now. 


bn, 2 Kn rk 82 pe P 
k, z R ee ve Serr EEEE NE a eee tax | Or bas tharo boon so mura eee ae 
he p ; ~E z HE Constitution of the Uniled States is a secular | to the conditions which will prevail in that other life 


i Chicago 80 per cont and in Milwaukee DL per cent. | document and the idea of its authors was that there to which we are hastening. Whether this is the 
Of the whole population of the United States at the | should be no established religion in this country, no ; 
last census, thirty millions were native whites, twen- | religious test as a qualification for office, and no dis- ropatot that odda movemur eee 
W-five millions (of which 10,500,000 were from the | crimination in favor of or against Son The which started ia tha Tordes antip ee 
E pee i A Y | fire; which loudly declared that communion between 
British Islands) whites of foreign extraction, and | wished to establish a secular government and to 
,500, 000 were colored people. leave religious matters entirely to the people with- 
———— out any governmental dictation or interference what- 
PuysicAL phenomena occur to meet the require- | eyer. This was because they believed that the gov- 
ments of the materialistic proclivities of the begin- | ernment should have nothing to do with religions 
Mer, but Spiritualists of the progressive type advance | except to protect their adherents in their right to 
fo the phases of mediumship which feed their intelli- | worship, each sect or individual in its own way. To 
Fence and comfort their hearts. Hence, of late | realize the idea of the founders of this Republic is 
fears, there has been a great increase in the number | the aim of those who are working intelligently for 
bf trance, test, psychometric, clairvoyant, healing, | State secularization. But many fail to see the dif- 
riting, and inspirational mediums, and while phy- | ference between this reform, and a system of philos- 
ical phenomena still occur for those whose condi- | ophy and ethics which teaches that we should secu- 
ions favor their production, and who need such evi- | jurize our beliefs, our lives, our hopes and aspira- 
dences, other phases of mediumship have been cul- f tions; and for several years liberal papers and 
tured, and mediums have multiplied a hundredfold, speakers have assumed that those in favor of secu- 
The study of the phenomena of mind, of dreams, | Jarizing the State must necessarily be bellevers in 
Visions, trances, hypnotism, and the spirit-man gen- | secularism. Secularism is one thing. The secular- 
erally, have led many people to recognize that man | jzation of the State is quite another and different 
s wonderfully more than a mere intellectual ma-| thing. Secularism is a one-world system of thought. 
chine, and the powers and the possibilities of tho | It is the philosophy of those who limit their vision, 
spirit-self are being sought, studied, and evolved in a | belief and work to the objects of this life. It ignores 
manner which indicates not merely that the spirit- | any other. Its principles were formulated forty 
orld is to come down to us but that we are ascend- | years ago by George Jacob Holyoake, to repel the 
ing to meet the spirit-world, and entering into self- | charge that his position was one of negation, a 
possession in a fuller and diviner sense than ever in charge which his advocacy of atheism had brought 
the past. This is all in accordance with the advice | upon him. Why should the movement for seculariz- 
and wishes of the wise spirit people, who have been | ing the State, for separating the State entirely from 
directing this moverent, and instead of the evidences | the Church and contining its proper functions, be re- E 5 
of spirit presence and power being withdrawn, they | tarded by Identification with secularism? Tue true Spiritualist could teach society much 
are increasing, and especially those which tend to = Oe that it needs to learn. Crime is the result of un- 
establish identity and continuity of consciousness.— | stne {intelligence and philanthropy of the nation | spiritual conditions. It is an outward and visible 
The Two Worlds. and the world should be directed to the solution of | sign of an inward and spiritual degradation; and 
SS the problem which the frightful inequalities of con- | what is wanted surely is the alteration of conditions. 
Tue Roman Catholic Church, with all its virtues, | dition present, ‘The evil is beyond the reach of char- | Society is tempted to hit back, but the higher wis- 
for it has certain great virtues,—has beon the per- | ity or alms. Itean be removed only by making it} dom teaches that its duty is to raise. The way 
sistent foe of human progress in just those matters | possible for the industrious, temperate and frugal to | the exterminution of orime is not the way of the 
pn which the stability and success of free institutions | earn sufficient to obtain the necessaries and comforts | lice-court and the cell, but the way of enlighten 
depend. Education in the largest and best sense, the | of life. There ia work enough to do, and food and | and right feeling. A magistrate who was present 
jtraining of the people to individual thinking, to self- clothing enough forall, yet the extremes of poverty the meeting snid that he often declined to pun 
aliance, to mental and moral responsibility, —this is | and wealth are seen on every hand. A system under | @ first offence at all, and he had often seen 
the necessary condition of sound and progressive re- | which an individual or corporation can amass wealth | Charged prisoner burst into tears of grati 
publican government. The Catholic Church is based | rapidly while the employs are scarcely above want | right feeling. The true chord was touch 
jon the idon of absolute monarchy; and that idea per- ds wrong, and the wageworkers have a right to be | heavy sentence would have sent the offer 
rith changed a | all the degradations of a pri: aer, and 
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In an article headed “Shall We Know Each Other 
in Heaven?” the New York Herald says that the peo- 
ple were never more averse to creeds than now, that 
they are getting further from them, if possible, and 
yet there is a tendency to a wider and a deeper faith. 
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the two worlds is a privilege to be enjoyed by every 
shadowed home; or whether it came from a combina- — 
tion of other causes, is a matter of inferior conse- 
quence. But besides the bare fact of continued life, — 
we desire to know what our relations to each other 
will be after we cross the golden threshold. Is our 
love a merely temporary contrivance, a volatile ele- ` 
ment which will evaporate at death, a bond of union — 
based on the necessity of perpetuating the race which — 
will be broken at the grave, or is it the mutual at- 
traction of souls which have luckily found each 
in this life, and which will continue in force in all 
other lives which may lie abead of us...... The kind 
love, which rests on unity of purpose, on divine sym- 
pathy, on admiration for qualities of character—the 
love which has its origiz. in what the loved oneis, 
not in what he has—that is as much a part of the 
soul us ambition is or courage, and can no moredie 
than the soul itself can die. Those who love each 
other in an earthly way may soon become strangers 
over yonder, but they who love in this higher way 
will come closer together when they reach the shore 
beyond thesbadow. ‘This, then, is the truth—that — 
we shall know each other, without a doubt; that we 
shall love each other throughout eternity, provided 
our love is that of souls rather than of bodies. 


it, In all (ts complex organization, through and | a 
uthority, In it, comes not up fro 


trine has spread with incredible swiftness; 
it has grown with the growth of a tropical 
plant under the rays of a genial sun; it 
has found its way stealthily and surely 
into the very heart of our Western relig- 
ious systems. Let us uproot it from its 
stolen soil: let us kill its biting fangs be- 
fore it kills our hopes; let us use heroic 
measures if need be to drive its antique 
chillness from our fair young country.” 

This, and much more of the same 
strain, indicates that our brother is un- 
necessarily alarmed. 

It may be recorded as a fact in the psy- 
chic science, that any theory or doctrine 
which “spreads with incredible swiftness” 
has some vital truth in it. It may have 
some errors, but there is a truth some- 
where that gives the vitality. In this doc- 
trine of “final absorption,” we may be 
able to discover some great fundamental 
truth that wil] furnish the key to eternal 
life. 

Since the first protoplastic germ of life 
God has been grinding out spirit from 
matter through the life and death of 
things of life. Every plant and animal 
since the dawn of life on this planet has 
operated to augment the spiritual elements 
of our earth. Every thought has left its 
imprint upon this spiritual substance. 
Hence, it is, as it were, an educated spir- 
itual element that constitutes the aggre- 
gate of spirit force belonging to our earth. 
This condition has been brought about 
through the disintegration of spiritual en- 


í “WHY SEEK YE THE LIVING AMONG 
THE DEAD?"* 
By Loni Luptow. 
Why seck among tombstones what never was 
there? 
The souls of your loved ones ye did not entomb: 
i They soared through the air ton land that is fair, 
And are living as sweetly as flowers a bloom. 


O think not, though passed from material sight, 
Your darlings are held In the clutches of Death! 
They, happy and bright, roam a world of delight: 
For soul does not perish with stoppage of breath. 


The Jaid-awny caskets?. O ves, they are dear: 
The jewels encased made them precious to you: 
And they, never foar, shall again reappear 
As spirit forms like to the old forms ye knew, 


O Tabor's sweet vision! O Calvary's “tree! 
How golden the lesson through both we derive! 
They teach us that we our departed shall see 
As dead in the flesh, but in spirit alive. 


Then seek not the living ‘mid things that are 
dead; , 
The kingdom of Heaven more wisely explore; 
With Heavenly bread feed your heart and your 
head; 


; tities. Things of life have come into be- 
Ana 50 pa aiited to what lives evermore. ing, and have passed out of being as indi- 
Luke 24:5, viduals, but the elements of which their 


souls are formed constitute the souls of 
the world. They have been absorbed in 
the one great Earth Soul. Herein there 
lies one element of truth in the theory of 
absorption. That which has not attained 
to immortal life goes back to the source 
from whence it came, and furnishes the 
food for the growth of other souls. This 
is true of every imperfect aud disobedient 
human being the same as of ‘the proto- 
plasm. 


SOME SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS ON 
REINCARNATION. 


To rue Eprror: I have just finished 
reading “‘Antomatic Communication” in 
THE JOURNAL, and I beg leave to intrude 
upon your time for a brief space to tell 
you the thought or impressions which 
“Pharos” leaves in my mind with his con- 


ees Went an ia Panag _ All souls are aggregations of spirit par- 
im ihe thought? First must we ticles which, under law, have come to- 
not divest ourselves of all impression gether and formed the individual. A fail- 
Gf the physical, and as far as ure to meet all the environments of the 


soul will destroy the soul. That which 
has been aggregated may be disintegrated. 
Nothing can retain a continued individ- 
uality that violates the iaw of its being. 
Hence, all imperfect souls perish, and are 
absorbed. 

The spiritual elements from which we 
draw food for the soul is a universal foun- 
tain from which all the lower orders of 
life draw soul subsistence also. Hence, 
the human soul does not differ from the 
animal soul. and will not until itis “born 
of the spirit’—purified by the divine es- 
sence, Without this new birth disintegra- 
tion is inevitable. With the new birth 
immortality begins. 

Now, if eternal life comes from the im- 
pregnation of the Divine Spirit then we 
become a part of that Divine Spirit, and 
thus we are absorbed in God, but our in- 


ossible put ourselves in the spiritual. 

hen is it not true that all which is of 
spirit has been incarnated over and over, 
or rather that each individual is a reincar- 
nation from the same source of life and 
love? 

That which was truth in the centuries 
gone finds renewed expression in each in- 
dividual who is evolved from the great 
source of life and truth. 

Hence are not ‘the souls of all who 
have preceded you centered in you?” 

Do not "your predecessors yet live in 
you and you live in them?” 

But it Seems quite unlike, indeed the op- 
posite, of the idea that our individuality 
is pot our own, but a troubled soul which 
is still clinging to earth, The thought is 
hideous that such a thing could be, and 
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the force of the single entity. There are 
two engines pushing upon the same crank, 
and at the same time, and in the same di- 
rection. 

Let us follow our deductions farther. 
Let us suppose these two individuals— 
this man and his wife who by the laws of 
affinity have, to all intents and purposes, 
become one personage, shall form an afl- 
iation with two others who have, also, 
under the same law, become one; it would 
then follow thatin time these four would 
become so blended in their lives as to be- 
come an automaton in one common direc- 
tion. There can be no doubt of this. 
There would be, it is true, individual di- 
versity, but all would wheel to one com- 
mon aim and destiny, because all the im- 
pelling forces are the samie—all the envi- 
ronments the same and all the correspond- 
encies the same, and thus they could not 
help, if they so willed, but move in one 
common direction. 

Following this line of thought, these 
four would become eight; these eight 
would become sixteen; these sixteen, thir- 
ty-two; these thirty-two, sixty-four; these 
sixty-four, one bundred and twenty-eight; 
and so on, until the mighty automaton 
would represent billions of souls, and may 
guide the comets, and build the worlds by 
its united will, and power, and finally be- 
come absorbed in the infinite God of the 
universe, every individual retaining its in- 
dividuality, but still a component part of 
God himself. The entire combination pro- 
ducing the mighty Father spirit. 

This is not such a hideous picture after 
all, as our good brother Berry would have 
us think; but, to my mind, it is the most 
sublime philosophy of which wecan pos 
sibly conceive. The Brahmical and 
Buddhistic teachings are faulty, in that 
they do not recognize individualism in 
absorption, but noreligious doctrine con- 
tains the whole truth, 

Let me say to my afrighted brother, wi 
have nothing to fear from the teachings of 
the old philosophers. What there is in 
their doctrines that is truth will stimulate 
us to the discovery of more truth. There 
is nothing like viewing things from every 
standpoint, and when we have looked the 
field all over and often drifted away off 
into Strange by-paths, if we will but turn 
to that wonderous teacher of Nazareth, we 
will always find some little sentence—a 
few little words that give us the key to the 
truth—‘'l and my Father are one.” “I 

am the vine and ye are the branches.” 
Herein we have absorption with individ- 
uality, the true law of progressive unfold- 
ment, 
J. Murray Case. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


THE OLD POSER. 


We would seriously ask our agnostic 
friends, says Light, whether it is not time 
to put on the shelf the old poser based on 
the argument connected with the making 
a man unconscious by a blow, or by tying 


here I beg leave to say that supposing I 
am right, your friend ‘*Phuros” has 
helped me more than all others in finding 
a reasonable solution of the problem, 80 
vexing, of reincarnation. 

“Ah life is so rich and full” that to feel 
that save in the union of two souls to com- 
plete the one as in the perfect marriage, to 
believe in physical reincarnation would be 
a belief which would deprive life of all its 
richness and joy, Ithink it would make 
| life a horror instead of a joy. 

One word more—had you not had pre- 
viously the theory (the old theory) of re- 
incarnation in your miod, would you have 
evolved the idea from what ‘'Pharos” 
wrote? Again, did not Jesus have the 
same idea in mind wheu he prayed that his 
followers might be one, even as he and his 
father were one? Js not the heavenly 
Spirit plastic and limitless to be ever 
moulded in new and permanent forms? 


Thanks to C, M. N. for her pertinent 
suggestions on this subject; suggestions 
which seem exceedingly reasonable, and In 

= line with other communications from the 
‘same source, which, viewed from the phy- 
dpoint, seemed superficially con- 
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dividuality not necessarily destroyed. his fourth artery, or by applying chloro- 
There is life within life, from the lowest | form to the mouth, or by reading to him 
to the highest order. Our bodies are in- | old sermons. Here. for instance, is a 
habited with millions of bacteria and of | writer in the Agnostic Journal, who, be- 
diversified species. They are individuali- | cause we believe in a spirit behind the 
ties the same as the redeemed spirit may | physical mechanism, puts us down as 
be an individuality within, yet, still a part | “stupid” with a “stupidity” due to "the 
of the one great spirit. narcotizing, blunting, perverting effect on 
I can conceive of a process by which | the brain of past mental associations and 
congenial souls may merge into each other | ancestral modes of belief;’’ and ít now ap 
and become one being, yet, still retain | pears that this appalling kind of ‘‘stupid- 
their individual ego. ity” is attributable to us beceuse we do 
When a man and woman have become | not give up the idea of a spirit when the 
congenially mated and live together in | doctor shows us thattying or compressing 
harmony and love to a ripe old age, it al- | a certain fourth artery produces uncon- 
ways occurs that they grow to be like | sciousness. But the writer might just as 
each other. ane think alike—act alike | well tell us that the astronomer vanishes 
—lovk alike. They know each other’s | when you take away his telescope, or that 
thoughts to a great extent. They feel | there never was an astronomer these at 
each other's joys and sorrows without | all, or that itis the eye and the telescope 
word of expression. All this growing to- | which see the mountains of the moon. 
ether comes of the short space of forty or | There may or may not be a spirit in man, 
fty years. Now, suppose this should be | behind the physical mechanism, but it is 
extended—this growing together continued | sheer nonsense to say that unconscious- 
in Spirit-life for a thousand years, and | ness, supervening upon tying an artery, 
who will deny but that the two would be- | proves there is not; for the spirit may rca- 
come one, yet each possessed of an indi- | sonably be regarded as the user of the me- 
viduality. They will become so blended | chanism under certain conditions; and it 
in spirit that what the one thought the | stands to reason that if those conditions 
other will, also, think. What the one | be suddenly altered, the use will as sud- 
willed the other would also will, yet each | denl 
| independent of its own volition. Where 
two individuals are surrounded by pre- | its instrument, 
with the same corres 


6, between the blood and the tissues o 


cease; und yet, all the time, the 
spirit-self may be there, only waiting for 
The writer whose argu- 
cisely the same environments and are each | ment we ure considering says that “the 
ndencies | chemical reactions incessantly goin ox 
the 


thinnest thought. 
tween them which no one 
to bridge; and to say that the move 
and the reactions “are sufflclent 
count for the phenomena of |ife and 
is unspeakably foolish, 


W. J. Baker 
North Pembroke, Mass. 


After the Grip 


Relief from WHood’s Sarsapar 
Wonderful and Permanent, 

“C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass.t 
“Thad kidney trouble and severe palts 
my back, which Was brought about by ae 
contracted while In camp at Linnfleld Int 


have been troubled tnore or less sinice l 
time and have been tnable i do any he 
work, much less any lifting, received ¢ 
temporary relief from medicines. Last sp 
I had an attack of thé grip, which left mei 


A Bad Cough, Very Weak — 
physically, in fact my system was comple 
tun down. I tried a bottle ot Hood's Sars 


rilla and it made me feel so much better th 
continued taking it, and have taken six bot 
It has done wonders for me, és I have nott 
so free from my old pains and troubles since 


Hood’s*: Cure 
war. I consider Hood's Sarsaparilla a Gok 


blessing to the suffering.” Wu.Lram J. BAP 
North Pembroke, Mass. | 


Hood’s Pills cure Constipation byre 
ing the peristaltic action of the alimentary ¢ 


—freed from their seeds and skin 
fresh and sweet as when first pli 


are the grapes in 
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SANITA; 
GRAPE | 
FOOD | 


Concentrated and Perfectly 


I's a royal drink and (you we 
know it except by the good it 
medicine. It clears the vocal 
soothes the nerves, purifies the 
nourishes the weakest stomach, ~ 

Not a taint of alcohol is in Sanitas 
Food—it's suited for table or sick-rog 


A costs at or 
pint 75 your your 
bottle cents grocers druggist's. 


A Booklet about it mailed 


THE CALIFORNIA GRAPE F00 
Los Gatos, Cal. 


~ General Eastern Agen 45 Broad N. 
General panino A mA a gt., San Fy 
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f # listen, women} hear me tell, 

wut that good old-fashioned time;” 
n in the world we had no place,— 

| 7 cept perhaps in prose, or rhyme,— 


B we were told ouroaly chance 

BS murriage; that we all must strive 

feta husband, or we'd be 

if torned as’ 
a 


Gould not go to lectures then, 
Tithout a “beau” to escort us there; 
tb eyes cast down, we always wore 


U when our brothera went to vote, 


ye if by chance, he left her cash, 


Vith “a stick no bigger than his thumb,” 


hd biennial meeting. 


i 


brilliant speakers present. 
address was that by Dr. Sarah Hackett 
Stevenson, of Chicago, on “The Ideal 
Woman's Club,” which evoked much dis- 
cussion. It was her idea that ideal clubs 
were sufficiently vague to be fascinating, 
and that “ideal membership” was almost 
impossible because ideal individuality is 
a thing hardly to be found in life. Sev- 
retaries, she thought, should be grand 
officers und they should be seldom chang- 
ed. Shesaid the great difficulty in clubs 
is to get the members to express them- 
selves. The proper place for this is in the 
assembly-room, and not in the corridors 
The proper time is when the question is 
up, and not afterward. In conclusion she 
said: “The ideal club is one in which we 
should codrdinate the very best that men 
and women have in common.” 

In the discussion which followed Julia 
Ward Howe said: “I think the ideal club 
is the club that has an ideal and follows 
it. We must never think in our clubs that 
we have already attained our ideal. 
endeavor must be to see how we can lead 
our club barmonicusly onward. We must 
have the separate women’s club, but iet us 
have that better club in which we will 
have hopes and aspirations tn common with 
men. Mrs. McKinley, of Knoxville, Tenn., 
thought jealousy was a great fault in 
clubs, but Mrs. Palmer, of Providence, 
R. I., who followed, was of the opinion 
that the ideal club was one with an object. 
“Influence of women in the world and a 
gain in power’ was the war cry she 

wanted taken up. Mrs. Miller, of the 
Monday Afternoon Club, of Passaic, N. J., 
Suggested some plans for club govern- 
ment, Mrs. Wise. of Freeport, spoke in 
favorof mixed clubs. 
said, because she thought men aeeded 
mixed clubs, not, as might be thought, 
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“WHEN I WAS YOUNG.” 


BY Mas. H., H. ROBINSON, 


When I was young. 


‘old maids“ at twenty-five, 
When l was young 


Our 
vell, for “fear the men would stare!’ 


When | was young. 


me home and talked of polities, — 
y seemed to think us deaf and dumb; 
êy heeded us no more than sticks, 


When | was young. 


re were no high schools for us then, 
D Colleges where we could go; 
buexes’’ were unheard of, too, 
ow could a woman learn to “kuow?" 


When I was young? 


Woman lawyer, doctor, priest, 

© principal in public school, 

president, professor, clerk, 

or oflice-holder, was the rule 

When I was young. 


Were not recognized in law, 

or us no legislation then; 

we were held as minors, wards, 
licts, appendages of men, 


ity of women. 


When I was young, dens of their new associations. 
$ father, when he made his will, 


Ave to the boy his land and pelf; 

to the girl he gave a home, 

D work for naught, and find herself, 
When I was young. 


man trustee had charge of all, 
o gave, or kept, as he saw fit, 
nd held her purse beneath his thrall, 


When I was young. attractiveness, 


d when she married, still the law 

épt her its ward through all her life, 
brecing man and woman one; 

Utah! that one was not the wife, 

When I was young. 


dence. 


clubs, 


only changed her man trustee, 

er husband owned her lands, her clothes, 
Ghildren, held her purse-strings tight, 
Gave her to use just what he chose, 
When I was young. 


half women, 


are all women, and there never 
trouble. 


n, too, the common law allowed,— 
D tollit almost makes me dumb,— 
Yy, that aman might whip his wife 


When [was young. 
id when he died, he left by will, 
er property among his kin; 
er, he gaye so much a year,— 
hless she chose to marry again,— 
When [ was young. 


figurative language. 


Women was brought up for consideration 
metimes he left her in her home, 


Incumbrance’’—she, his ‘faithful spouse!” 
be dependent on their sons, 
f toted round from house to house, 

When I was young. 


ininions, vassals, children, held 
i laws by all the fathers planned; 
Was our sad inheritance, 
Dall this great and glorious iand, 
When I was young. 


was the introduction of the foliowing res- 
olution offered by Dr. Stevenson relative 
to the breach of promise suit against Col. 
Breckinridge: 

Resolved, That the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs declares its belief that 


thankful that old time lias passed, 
#'re nlmost froe as men today: 
World is wiser, better, too, 
Or woman's help~who could this say 
When I was young” 


ERATION OF WOMEN'S CLUBS. 


ere was a three days’ session held in 
idelphia on May Sth, 9th and 10th of 


ederation of Women's Clubs at its 


It was a distin- 
ed gathering of famous women from 
r the country. Every day of the 
igs the halls were crowded and f 
uot obtain admittance. Mu 
the session was devo 
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The chief | Iowa; Mrs. Etta H. Osgood, Maine; Mrs. 
Lucia E. Blount, District of Columbia; 
Mrs. Mary D. Steele, Ohio; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Lyle Saxon, Louisiana; Mrs. McKinley, 
Tennessee. 
to be held at Atlanta, Ga. 


gress of Women at Chicago, last year, is 
a women’s Congress in Berlin of all the 
charitable and humane societies in Ger- 
many. 
the German women who had been at the 
World's Fair Congress at Chicago. 
was decided at the preliminary discussion 
for the Berlin Congress that all women’s 
associations should be admitted as mem- 
bers of the union whose efforts are of im- 
portance to the universal welfare, and 


nourishing, and EASILY 
also women's associations which work A a, 
with male members, provided that in Sele hy Storer ees 
these associations the women have equal | W,BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 
tights, and a woman is chosen as the rep- 


She did so, she 


that there might be less conviviality, but 
that men could learn to know of the abil- 
Men should be admitted 
to womens clubs as fast as they were 
thought fitly prepared to take up the bur- 


A delightfully foreign accent that hinted 
of Damascus is possessed by Mme. Korani, 
the Assyrian lady who 1s in this country 
to look after the best means for the bet- 
terment of her country women’s condition. 
She is a dark-haired beauty, with sloe- 
like eyes, and when she came to the front 
of thestage her appearance was the signal 
for an instantaneous outburst of applause. 
Her Oriental headdress added much to her 
and when she was intro- 
duced hand-clapping was much in evi- 
In her estimation women belong 
to too many clubs, or, as she pronounced 
it, “kglubs.” She thought that one or two 
with earnest work in that small 
number, would amply suflice any well- 
regulated American woman. Mrs. Charles 
Scribner, of the New Century Club, told 
of un organization in that city devoted to 
the study of Browning and containing 700 
persons, half of whom are men, the other 
Strange to say, the officers 
is any 
A poem with its theme, ‘The 
Women’s Club,” was read by Mrs. Evelyn 
A. Masbury, president of the Danvers 
Women’s Association, of Massachusetts, 
In it the motive of the federation, the free- 
dom of women. was forcibly illustrated in 
The question of 
affiliation with the National Council of | combination all the best features intro- 


but voteddown. An interesting incident | with lock-stitch, shuttle running light and 


They are thoroughly reliable and we 
| recommend them to you. — 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


=O 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 


The next meeting is expected 


preparation of 


“W. BAKER & C08 


reakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


Ithas morethan three times 
| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, 


The outcome of the Jnternational Con- 


This Congress was suggested by 


It 


resentative to the union. 


TEAR 


Watseka Wonder! 


A NARRATIVE OF STARTLING PHENOMENA 
OCCURRING IN THE CASE OF 


MARY LURANCY VENNUM. 


BY DR. B., W. STEVENS. 


DON'T WORRY YOURSELF 


and don’t worry the baby; avoid both un- 
pleasant conditions by giving the child 
pure, digestible food. Don't use solid 
preparations. Nature intended infants 
should be raised on milk. The Gail Bor- 
den Eagle Condensed Milk is the safest 
solution of the problem. 


WONDERFUL GROWTH AND POPU- 
LARITY. 


HOW ENTERPRISE WHEN GUIDED 


This well attested account of spirit preseace 


>y SST oy S | created a wide-spread sensation when first published 
BY HONEST METHODS IS in the Religio-Philosophical Journal, Over tifty 
BOUND TO SUCCEED. thousand coples were circulated, Including the Jour 
nal’s publication and the pamphlet editions, but the 
demand still continues. 
A MANUFACTURER Wao Saves Tuer | Te those familiar with the marvellous story, It Is 


BUYER Tue DEALER'S ENOR- 


NO WONDER 
MOUS PROFIT. 


the interest continues, for In It On indubitable testi 
mony may be learned how a young girl was 


SAVED FROM THE MAD HOUSE. 


^y the direct assistance of Spirits, through the Intelll- 
gent interference of Spiritualists, and after months 
of almost continuous spirit control und medical 
treatment by Dr. Stevens, was restored to perfect 
aealth, to the profound sstonishmentof all. So far 
transcending In some respect, all other recorded 


cases Of n similar character, this by common acclaim 
came to be known as 


THE WATSEKA WONDER, 


Were it not that the history of the case ts authenti- 
caled beyond all caril or possibility of doubt, It would 
de considered by those unfamiliar with the facts of 
Hat ot as a skillfully prepared work of fiction. 

5 


A MISSIONARY DOCUMENT. 


for general distribution, IT 'S UNEQUALLED; and for 
this purpose should be alstributed Indtstriousiy 
generously, persistently far and near. 

Toe present issue is a superior edition from new ste 
reotype plates, printed on a tine quality of toned pa- 
per, and protected by “lald” paper covers of the 
newest patterns, 

The publisher has taken advantage of the neeessity 
for new plates, and with the courteous permission of 
Harper Brothers, incorporated with the case of 
Lurancy Venoum one from Harper's Magazine for 
May, 1560, entitled 


Psychical and Physio-Psychological Studies. 


MARY “EYNOLDS, 


A CASE OF 


ouble Consciousness, 


This case ls frequently referred to by medical au- 
thorities, and Mr. Epes Sargent makes reference to 
it in that Invaluable, standard work, The Scien 
Basis of Spiritualism. bis latest and best effort. e 
case of Mary Reynolds does not equal thr of Lu- 
rancy Vennum, but Is nevertheless a vah ble ad 
dition. The two narrations make a 


SIXTY-PAGE PAMPHLE T. 
PETRE ue mena: 


UNANSWERABLE LOGIC. 


A Series of Spiritual Discourses Given Throngh 
the Mediumship of Thomas Gales Forster. 


We have been running for some time in 
another column the advertisement of the 
Oxford Mnfg. Co., of 338 to 334 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ills. A few years ago they 
conceived the idea of selling their goods 
direct to the consumer at but a slight ad- 
vance above cost of making and thus in- 
crease their sale and enable them to add to 
the size of their factory. With a bright, 
pushing and upright manager at the head 
of this establishment the plan proved a 
most successful and popular one. Thou- 
sands of their machines were sold annually 
—siule increasing each year, and are now 
to be found in every city, town and ham- 
let of the United States. The name ‘‘Ox- 
ford” has become a byword in the house- 
hold. There is no greater help toa woman 
than a good sewing machine. To be with- 
out itis to be wilfully deprived of the 
immense advantage of one of the greatest 
of all inventions. A machine once bought 
is a perpetual treasure, [t demands no 
wages, occasions no expense or trouble and 
is always ready at a moment's notice to 
render the work of the laborious house- 
wife tenfold more eflicient and expeditious. 
Some machines combine the best ideas and 
suggestions which have been so abundantly 
introduced in this remarkable mechanism. 


A machine which exhibits in liberal 
duced is the Oxford Sewing Machine, 


quiet. These machines have the follow- 
ing important features: Cheapness, per- 
fect, self-adjusting and graduated tension, 
are under control of the operator and are 
always positive in their working. They 
are entirely self-threading in all points, in- 
cluding the shuttle. The needle is self- 


a Temuarkably clear, comprehensive and complete | 


>! 


q 


i 


with heartfelt wratitude. 
The following chapters are especially Inte] 
What Is Spirkualism? Philosophy of Death. 
Iles beyond the Vell? Human Destiny. Clair 
Cloth; large 12 mo., beveled boarda Pr 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Or can be 
GIGTO-PHILOROPHICALJOVRNAL.] 


Suggeartire Essays on Various Subjects: s 
By “Ormond.” | Steps ın the Land Question,” by Louis F. 


Creation vs. Evolution. 


The Biakely Printing Co., 184 Monroe | Post, the eminent 
Paper, 


street. Chicago. 1894. Pp. 67. 


25 cents. 


In a dozen short chapters “Ormond” 
resents his views on "The Creation of | Measures 


an.” “The Philosophy of Existence, 


“The Nature of Man,” “The Philosophy | of The Arena. 
“The Substance of Things i 
Hoped For,” “The Evidence of Things | The Season for May has just been re- 
Not Seev,” etc. He regards the doctrine 

of special creation as more rational than | able toilettes for ladies and children. The 
that of evolution, as taught by Darwin 
and others of the naturalistic school of | sign, and are practical. 
thinkers. He takes a spiritual view of | shown in the variety of pretty and useful 
“Just whata spiritual 
“Te is,” he says, “we are not supposed to | costumes, home wear, and for plain or 


of Mind.” 


‘fe and destuoy. 


now, but we can readily believe that it 
in every way suitable for man’s condi- 
on as a spirit.” The work is somewhat 
ieculative and theological. It contains 
uch good thought which is presented in 
truth-loving spirit, though as we think, 
me of the positions are quite vulnerable 
criticism. 


Five Minute Object Sermons to Children, 
i reached before the Sunday Morning 
rmon. By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. Cloth, 
mo, 256 pp. $1. New York, London, 
d Toronto: Funk & Wagnalls Com- 


ny. ° 
Fhese forty-three brief sermons to chil- 
in were preached by Doctor Stall, the 
thor of the well-known ‘Methods of 
urch Work,” while pastor of the Second 
: glish Lutheran Church at Baltimore. 
é manifest purpose of the author is to 
der the Gospel attractive to the young, 
Present its teachings in plain, simple 
guage, by means of aptly chosen ob- 
ts and impressive illustrations. These 
mons were preached without notes, 
| that the simplicity of style and diction 
might be preserved, were subsequently 
Spoken into the phonograph, put into 
manuscript by a phonographer, and 
rinted with but slight verba) changes. 
he author displays natural qualifications 
for preaching to children, and the large 
number of young people attracted per- 
Manently to the church while these ser- 
mons were being delivered attests their 
practical value. The iliustrations used 
dre impressive, the truths taught are im- 
t, and the impressions made are 
likely to be lasting, and the book merits a 

wide circulation. 


MAGAZINES. 


Worthington’s Magazine for May opens 
With an extremely interesting and richly 
illustrated article on ‘‘Constantinople and 
Iis Great Mosque,” by Rev. George M. 
Stone. Mary A Livermore concludes 
“One of the Forty-nirers.” Francis 
Lynde hasa story entitled “Jimmie.” 
Dr. James Weir's ‘‘Ant-warriors, Slave- 
makers and Farmers” contaius curious in- 
formation by a close observer about ants. 
-erig oa in the Far East” 

su of an ructive paper by 
Rev. Francis E. Clark. “Women in the 
Bouth" by Zitelia Cocke, “A Tale that 
Will Never be Told,” a story,by Margaret 
Y. F. Livingston, Defender of the Un- 
defended” by Helen Campbell, “In a Li- 
brary Corner” by Walter Blackburn 
Harte and "The Life of Transformation” 
by Lilian Whiting, are among the other 
Btiractions of the May number of this ex- 
cellent family magazine. $2.50 a year. A. 
D. Worthington & Co.. Hartford, Conn. 
—There are several contributions to the 
May Atlantic worthy of more than com- 
mon note. Oneoft “From Blomidon 
to Smoky” is the first of a series of four 
articles by the late Frank Bolles. The 
papers represent his last studies of na- 
ture, and were his last literary work. 
They were all the outcome of a summer 
‘The > 5 ee Parkm iera 
j of Franc an x 
BESA by articles 


[AII books noticed ander thie head are forsale at 
through the office of Tus RE- 
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live questions and advanced thought. 
Among the important social and economic 
problems discussed and ably handled ina 
brave and fundamental manner, charac- 


teristic of this review, are “The First is depleted blood. The blood 


s lacks richnessand the cheeks 
Single-Tax leader: | Jack color. The whole sys- 


“The Philosophy of Mutualism,” by Pro- 


fessor Frank Parsons of the Boston| tem lacks the nourishment 
University Law School; "Emergency | Of 
for Maintaining Self-Re- 
"| specied Manhood,” by the editor 9 
“The Saloon Evil” CO S 
EE FEE E 


Is also discussed in a symposium.— 


ceived, and is a fine portrayal of season- 


Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil. 
This nourishing, palatable 
food restores a healthy color, 
enriches the blood and tones 
up the whole system. Phy- 
sicians, the world over, en- 
dorse it. 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 


Ges | Girl 
ORGY T 


—OR— 


The Science of the 
Soul aud the Stars. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


illustrations, each month, are new in de- 
Great care is 


gowns, suitable for carriage wear, street 


ceremonious occasions something suitable 
can always be found. The colored plates 
are unusually beautiful, and sixteen col- 
ored figures are shown, Yearly subscrip- 
tion, $3.50. The International News Co., 
83-85 Duane street, New York, N. Y.— 
A great Grant number, in token of Gen- 
eral Grant's birthnay, April 27th, describes 
in a word McClure’s Magazine for May. 
General Horace Porter, writes of his per- 
sonal traits. particularly of his truth, 
courage, modesty, generosity and loyalty 
An interview with Colonel Frederick D. 
Grant records the impression of the son 
who was General Grant's daily companion 
in the field through a good part of the war, 
and who lived always near him to the end 
of his te General O. O. Howard and 
General Ely S. Parker supply some remi- 
niscences; and an autograph letter written 
by Jesse R. Grant, General Grant's father. 
in 1865, gives a most interesting glimpse 
into Grant's life and character. Finally, 
under the apt title of “General Grant's 
Greatest Year,” Mr. T. C. Crawford tells 
the story of the noble and heroic last year 
of Grant's life. Scattered through these 
articles and making up also the depart- 
ment of “Human Documents,” is the most 
remarkable series of Grant portraits ever 
published, if not ever collected, many of 
them being from rare photographs sup- 
plied by Colonel Grant. 


ACCUMULATED FILTH 


Brings with it disease—every time. Stag- 
paul sewers and garbage piles are dreaded 
by every sane person, and yet many of us 
allow our blood to reek with impurities a 
thousand times more venomous than those | teries of man upon every plane of his existence, 
we so carefully avoid. both here and hereafter, in such plain, simple Ian. 
Pure blood and a vigorous circulation | guage that a child can almost understand it. 
are safeguards againat almost any disease. The secrets and Occult mysteries of Astrology are 
There ıs one remedy which has been | revealed and expinined for the f ret time, tt ts af- 
proven wonderfully effectual in removing | #rmea, since the days of ¥ayptian Hieroglyphics. 
the blood’s impurities and restoring it toa An effort is made to rrid ae oe earache 
healthfal vigor. It is Dr. Peter's Blood | eer eee ne en rise THs ONE GRAND SCIENCE 
Vitalizer—more than one hundred years pyr 
old. The following dre among the claims made for the 
It is no drug store medicine—remember | work py its friends 
aoe “gett oe retail agents only. To the spiritual investigator this book is indis- 
rite Dr. Peter Fahrney, Chicago, Ill. 


By an Initiate in Esoteric Masonry. 


Finely illustrated with Eight Full-page 
Engravings. 


It is claimed that this book Is not a mere complia- 
tion, but thoroughly original. 

It is believed to contain information upon the 
most vital points of Occultism and Theosophy that 


cannot be obtained elsewhere. 
It claims to fully reveal the mort recondite mys- 


pensable. 
To the mediu mitreveals knowledge beyond all 


earthly price, and wili prove in real truth, “a gulde, 
philosopher and friend.” 

To the Cecultist it will supply the mystic key for 
which be has been so long earnestly seeking 

Tothe Astrologer it will become *'a divine revela- 


tion of Science.” 


Lack of vitality and color-matter in the 
bulbs causes the hair to fail out and turn 
gray. We recommend Hall's Hair Re- 
newer to prevent baldness and grayness. 


OPINIONS OF PRESS AND PEOPLE. 

“A noble philosophical and instructive work.’’— 
Mrs. Emma Hardinge Britten. 

“A workof remarkable ability and interest., —Dr 
J.R. Buchanan. 

“A remarkably concise, clear and forcibly inter- 
esting work It is more clear and intelligible 
than any other work on like subjects.” —Mr. J.J. 
Moree. 

“However recondite bis book, the author certainly 
presenta a theory Of first causes which is well fitted 
to challenge the thoughtfal readers’ attention and 
to excite much refiection.”—Hartford Daily Times. 

“It is an Occult work but not a Theosophical one, 
aresto It is a book entirely new in ite scope, and must 
excite wide attention. "The Kansas City Journal, 

Beautifally printed and illustrated on paper man- 


The vast facilities of the J.C. Ayer Co., 
of Lowell, Mass., enables them to place 
The Superior Blood-purifier—Ayer's Sar- 
saparilla—within easy reach of the poorest 
invalid. Don't be induced to take a 
“cheap” substitute. Always remember 
that the best is the cheapest. 


R. Ernesti’s Art 
School and Studio. 


Suite 8: TO Dearborn Street., 
Ohicago, Ul. 


A work that no Mental Healer, Christian Scientist 
Or Magnetic Physician can afford to be without, if 


TIAL DYNAMICS, 


Anzxzmia Works on Hygiene, 


Hygiene of the Brain and the Oure 


Eating for Strength; or, Food and D 


Parturition Without Pain, 


Liver Complaint, Mental Dyspepsia, 


Youth: 


Fruit and Bread. 


The Child: 


The Hygienic Treatment of Consu 
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Nervousness. 
By M, L. Holbrook, M.D. Price,» 
“Get this book and read it, for Hip 
practical valuable knowledge.”—(Chicauo in 
Ocean 


with Relation to Health and Wo 
By M. L. Holbrook, M D, Price, by mail, i. 
“I am delighted with it."—(H. B. Baker, M. 
Secretary Michigan State Board of Health, 
Ina cookery DOOk with 500 hygienic receipts 
well as a treatise on food with analyses 
food, drink, ote. 


A Code of Directions for avoiding most of 
Pains and Dangers of Childbearing. By M 
Holbrook, M. D. Price, by mall, $1 
whose excellence surpasses our power to 
mend. (New York Evening Mall. 


Headache: 
Their Cure by Home Treatment. By M, L 
brook, M.D. Price, by mall. $1, “Keading 
book | cured myself after several doctor 
falled."—(T. C. Curtis, U. B.A. 


The Relations of the Sexes. 


By Mrs. E. B. Duffey, author of "What Wi 

Should Know,’ “No Kex in Education,” 

Price, by mall, #l. Mrs. Charles Brewater, Por 
land, Me., writes; “Had 1I possessed thistg 
ten years ayo it would have saved me ten yis 
of invalidism, and I should have been g 
mother of healthy instead of sickly children> 


Its Care and Culture. 

Ey J. Mortimer Granville. $1. To this haste 
added n paper by that charming Kogileh wry 
Grace Greenwood, on the "Physical Educa 
of a Girl.” and a paper on the “Dress of Gin 


Its retall price ing! 


Sexual Physiology. 


A Sclontifie and Popular Exposition of the Fy 
damental Problem in Sociology. By B.T. Tn 
M.D. Price, by mall, #2. This work bas raph 
passed through forty editions, and the dems 
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valuable work has ever been issued. ITM 
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A Natural and Sclertifice Diet. By Gus 
Schitckeysen. Translated from the German, 
M. L. Holbrook, M. D. In addition It also c 
tains a Complete and Radical Cure for Intu 
perance, by the Use of a Vegetable end Fi 
Diet. By Chas. O. Groom Napler, F. B.B. 


pages. Price,#1. 
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The Kights of Children, 
The Government of Childr 
Price, by mail, ele 


By Bertha Meyer 
Herbert Spencer 
By M. L. Holbrook, M. D, 
fi. “Itis a book worthy to be ranked with 
best that has ever been written concerning 
training of children.”’—(Bazar, 
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Sick and Well. 
By C. Kemm, manager of the gymnasium 
Rega, Price, 0 cents. 


Marriage and Parentage. 


Their Sanitary and Physiological Helations,: 
their bearing on the producing of child 
of tiner health and greater ability. By M. 
Holbrook, M. D. Price, #1. The Sctent 
American says: “Books on tbls subject 
usually written by cranks,” but this ts radia 
different; it is scientific. sober, clean, and wor 
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The Relations of Food and Drink to Health, ) 
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3) cents. 


Medical Hints on the Protection and Mi 


agement of the Singing Voice, 
By Lenox Brown, F. R. C. 8. Wth thousand, 
cents. 
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Price, cloth, 50 centa 


How to Strengthen the Memory; or, N 


ural, Scientific Methods of Ne 
Forgetting. 
By M. L. Holbrook, M. D, Price, cloth, #1. 1 
New New York Independent says: “The mi 
oda advised are ail natural, philosophical. 
the work entirely practical.” 
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Science. 
By Hudson Tuttle. Price, 81.25 "Mr. Tall 
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one can read this work without being 
and without being able to benefit her 
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l AEs ter, clerk of the court. The verdict de- 
i {j GIO F: <@PHIGAL- clared Marshal Stewart and W. M. Bloss 
| | = Or eURNAL not guilty of conspiring to wrong the 
i | plaintif and found $1,250 damages against 
Í Ooo oau Stewart on the plain charge of false im- 
i prisonment. The trial lasted five days 
and Mrs. Drake's lawyers directed all their 
testimony in an effort to show conspiracy. 
Marsha! Stewart will file a motion fora 
new trial, basing the application on the 
fact, among others. that Judge Philips 


been much pained at these rumors of my 
decease, on account of the anxiety caused 
among my friends: one report, widely cir- 
culated in Boston, being to the effect that 
I had committed suicide. I have read the 
story of the “Three Black Crows,” but 
supposed it was an impossible case. I 
am now convinced that truth is often 
stranger than fiction. I trust this correc- 
tion may reach all the friends who have 
read my obituary recently published.” 
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Entered at the Chicago Post-ofice zs Second.claas | We are pleased to learn that the reports | showed undue prejudice against him in 
l ae Seer of Mr. Lauer's death were unfounded and | the instructions which he gave the jury. 
ee à 
letely restored ——— 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION we hope for him complete f : 
} 7 GGT Vaos cents. eessen _,.02.6l | health and many years of activity and At Greenacre, Eliot, Maine, a quiet 
me Copy, 6 ifontha,.............. L25 | usefulness. charming country place two miles above 


Portsmouth, N. H., there is to be held this 
coming summer during July and August, 
a summer schoo] somewhat on the plan 
of the World’s Fair Congresses. Promi- 
nent men and women seeking to uplift 
humanity will deliver addresses four days 
in the Sweek and private instruction will 
be given in Social Economics, Physical 
Culture, Art, Mental and Spiritual Heal- 
ing. The highest and best thoughtof the 
Occidental and Oriental worlds will be 
considered by representative thinkers and 
Speakers; the new discoveries, and recent 
assured results of psychic investigation 
will be set forth by competent minds, 
American and European. The disturbing 
social problems of the day will be thought- 
fully discussed by practical thinkers, 
other matters of world-wide interest, such 
as Education, Evolutionary Science, etc., 
will also be considered during these meet- 
ings. Among those who have already ac- 
cepted invitations to give addresses, lead 
classes, etc., are many whose names are 
ample guarantee that these Congresses 
will not only be characterized by high 
thinking, but that there will be repre- 
sented the best thought of our time. 
Greenacre (whichis also the name of the 
hotel or inn recently erected there) has 
many natural advantages. Bathing. row- 
ing, fishing, etc., on Piscatagua river 
which is here a mile wide, mountain 
scenery, beautiful drives and walks. B, 
O. Flower, the editor of the Arena Maga- 
zine signs the call for thissummier school, 
but further particulars can be obtained by 
addressing Greenacre,” Eliot, Me. 
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AT REST. 


“Aunt Edna,” widow of James L. Ran- 
dall, of Binghamton, N. Y., left her worn- 
out body at the home of her niece, at Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., on Sunday, April 27th, of 
heart failure, in the elghty-eighth year of 
her age. Her husband and herself had 
beea pioneers in reform work for many 


ISCONTINUANCES.—Subecribers wishing Tux 
JOUunat stopped at the expiration of their sub- 
scription should give notice to that effect, other- 
wise the publisher Will consider it their wish to 
bave it continued. 


EMITTANCES.—Should be made by Post-office 
Money Order, Express Company Money Order, 
Registered Letter, or draft on either Chicago or 
vr New York. 
5 Do Not Send Checks on Local Banks 


ae eet cane : 
All letters and communications should be ad | JETS, in the anti-slavery movement, and 
i dressed, and remittances made payable to B.F, | the early days of the advent of modern 


UNDERWOOD, Chicago, 111., Spiritualism, and mostof the old speakers 
Advertising Rates, 20 cents per Agate line. and mediums will remember their hospit- 
f a iy > lice shag aS able home. fn accordance with her wish 
dolph Street, ch leago. All communications rela | Lyman O. Howe was summoned from 
j tive to advertising should be addressed to them. Fredonia, N. Y., to speak the ‘last 
$ THIS PAPER IS A MEMBER OF THE CHICAGO | Words,” and an impressive service was 
PUBLISHER'S ASSOCIATION. held at her late home on the evening of 
May Ist, many being present who heard a 
true exposition of the laws governing life 
and death so-called—for the first time. 
Mr. Howe accompanied the body to Bing- 
hamton, where in the Universalist church 
the final service was held, many relatives 
and friends being present to listen to the 
words that proclaimed a ‘‘celebratuon”’ 
aud not a mourning. Strict integrity had 
been the rule of her life, and with her 
death the cause of a pure and undefiled 
Spiritualism loses an unwavering earthly 
advocate. 
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The notion of obligation—which is the 
root of the moral idea, no doubt exists in 
our nature. Itisaformof the mind: an 
attribute of human personality, conscious 
of seif and non-self. ~‘Justice,” said the 
ancient jurists, is the constant and per- 
petua] wil, to render to each bis due— 
‘constans et perpetua voluntas. suum 
cuique tribuendi.” The whole history of 
ethics is the history of the development of 
that idea. Even in our poor relations, the 
lower animals, respect for one another's 
rights is the best test of their progress. 
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| REV. SOLON LAUER HEARD FROM, 


ri On the authority of papers which come 
to this office we recently announced the 
demise of our friend, Rev. Solon Lauer. 

He informs us that he has not passed over 
the river, but is improving in health and 
| is enjoying the flowers and the scent of 
. orange blossoms in Southern California. 
s He writes in a private letter that he was 
i | surprised to read TBE JOURNAL'S ‘‘flatter- 
ing obituary notice’ of him, and adds: 
D “Thanking you for your kind words I 
: still trust I shall not need to use them for 
some time in my family annals. I think 

St wili be entirely safe to distribute the 
matter, if you have not already done so, 
for I shall not need it for many years.” 

In another letter he says: ‘‘It is not often 
that a man experiences the peculiar sensa- 

P tions of reading his own obituary. In 
Spite of the widely circulated rumors to 
| the contrary, I am still in the land of the 
i living, and have read with mingled emo- 
tions the flattering obituaries published ip 
‘Several Eastern papers. How these ru- 
mors started I am not able to learn. 
While I did come to California for the 
‘benefit of my health, which bad been im- 
paired by over-zeal in the work of the 
pinistry, I have not at any time been 


A friend sends us the following clipped 
from one of the Kansas City dailies: 
Judgment for $1,250 was rendered against 
County Marshal Henry P. Stewart in the 
Federal court this morning in favor of 
Maud Lord Drake for falsely imprisoning 
her. Mrs. Drake was arrested March 12, 
1592, on a warrant for assault and battery, 
and spent a night in the marshal’s private 
office at the jail buildinz before being ar- 
raigned before Justice Barto, who issued 
the warrant. While a prisoner in the 
marsha!'s office a bond for her appearance 
before Justice Barto was approved by 
Justice Worthen, but the guards refused 
to release her, as they thought the bond 
should have been approved by the justice 
who issued the warrant. A suit for #20,- 
000 damages was filed in the federal court 
by Mrs. Drake. It contained two counts: 
One alleging that Stewart entered a con- 
spiracy with W. M. Bloss to keep Mrs, 
Drake in jail over night and the other 
simply alleging damages by false impris- 
onment, because the guards had refused 
the bail bond approved by Worthen. The 
case went to the jury at5 o'clock yester- 
| day afternoon and at 10 o'clock a sealed 

verdict was returned to Miss Adelaide Ut- 
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ELY’S CREAM BALM 


Apply into the nostrils. Droggiste. 


IF CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
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der Bhautile, Relt-Betting Needle sod s complete 
advance. 
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If You Want Work! 


that is pleasantand profitable, send us your address | 
immediately, We teach men and women bow to 
earn from U per day Lo $3000 per year without hay 
ing bad previous experience, and furnish the em 
ployment at which they can make that amoun 
Capital annecessary. A trial will cost you nothing 
Write to-day and address, 
E., ©. ALLEN & C0., 
Box 1001, Augusta, Me, 
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A Blood | 
Filtering 


Is a real necessity to all of us at t 
Our blood will get sluggish and in 
despite ourselves. The best purifig 


Dr. Pete 
Blood 
Vitalizer 


It builds up the general health ang 
parts life to the vital organs througy 
blood. No druggists sell it. 
agents do—write about it to 
DR. PETER FAHRNEY, 
112 and 114 So. Hoyne Ave., 
Persons living were there arenoag 
for Dr. Peter’s Blood Vitalizer can, b 
ing $2.00, obtain twelve 35-cent trial bi 


direct from the proprietor. This offe 
only be obtained once by the same pe 


Works of Instruction in 


| HYPNOTISM, 
MESMERISM, AND 
ANIMAL MAGNETIŞ 


How to Mesmerize. By J. W. Cadwollay 
cal and experienced,operator. Paper covers. F 
60 cents. i 


How to Magnetize, or Magnetism 
Clairvoyance: By J. V. Wilson. Paper o 
Price 25 cents. 


How to Mesmerize. A manual, By 3.0 
Ph.D. Paper covers. Price 50 cents. 


The Illustrated Practical Mesmerist. 
W. Davey. Stiff board covers. Price 75 cents 


Haman Magnetism: Its Nature, Ph 
ology and Psychology. Its uses sae rem 
agent,and in moral and Intellectual improven 
etc, By Dr. H.8. Drayton. Cloth, Price 76 cen 


" 
Animal tism. B and } 
41.50, een 10 oo: Pg 1 nae 


Hypnotism: Its History and Present 
velopment, By Frederick Bjornstrom, M. D. 
thorized translation from the Swedish, by B 
Nils Posse, M. G. Paper Covers, Price® 


For sale, wholesale and retall, at TEE Ri 
PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL Office. 


The Chicago Literar 
Bureau. 


The Chicago Literary Bureau is establish 
the following purposes: 
1. The reading and criticising of literary m 

, all kinds, both prose and verse, and Its carefi 
| Vision, so that manuscripts may be the bette 


vately. 
Many manuscripts are declined merely 
defective arrangement or want of careful edi 
2. The advising as to literary work and sf 
as to the preparation and publication of 
scripts. 
3., The furnishing of literary matter si 
searching for and compilation of facte relat 


(Books necessary for the treatment of s 


be obtained.) 
4, The correction of proof sheets and 

the typewriting of manuscripts, 
5. The making and revising of l 

English from German, French, and other Bor 


t- 


languages. 

6. The preparation of indexes to 
periodicals and other literary publications. 
Terms will depend on the services renders 
on receipt of manuscript or Instructions an esi 
f fees will be furnished. Postage should | 
for return of manuscripts (which 
rolled). 


